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For the New-Yorker, 


MADELAINE—A BALLAD. 
BY MISS LUCY HOOPER. 


*T was a light and golden evening; 
They were’ sitting side by side, 

Watching its purple shadows fade— 
The sailor and his bride. 

His hand was twined amidst her curle— 
Her curls of golden hue; 

His eyes were bent on hers, that shone 
With Heaven's unclouded blue. 

A fair and pleasant picture, 
A pleasant stream beside ; 

Its waters gave their image back— 
The sailor and his bride. 

And happy were their hearts that night, 
The two who sat together ; 

Oh, wo! that in a world like this 
Love meeteth stormy weather 1 

And wo! that but one sunny gleam 
Foretells an age of sorrow ! 

How happy were their hearts that night !— 
How sad upon the morrow ! 


No more they watched the closing eve, 
For when the mornirg came, 

She marked her lover’s glancing sails, 
Bound to the Spanish main. 


Sad was her heart at dawning day— 
Sadder at setting sun ; 

The stream that imaged both their forms 
Could image now but one. 

And pale her gentle lips awhile, 
And yet they smiled again; 

Forearthly grief was new to her— 
The fair-haired Madelaine. 

And daily for his safe return 
She prayed in holy place, 

And offered up a solemn vow 
Unto our Lady's Grace. 

And daily at her shrine she bowed, 
But morn and eve in vain; 

For never came those glancing sails 
Back from the Spanish main. 

Yet still from every visioned night 
Her heart new joy would borrow, 

And every morning brought a hope, 
And every eve a sorrow. 

Her thoughts were always on the sea, 
Her offerings duly paid; 

But where was he for whose return 
Before the cross she prayed ? 

Oh! never can the loving leave 
The loved one sad and dreary, 

Dreaming o'er faded memories— 
Counting the moments weary. 


The eyes that shone with Heaven's own blue 


With tears were sunk and dim ; 
The brow that gave its sunshine back 
Was pale with fear for him. 


And yet she bowed before the cross, 
And yet she watched the sea; 

Ob! human love and human hope— 
A mystery are ye! 

Youth passed ;—that hope was at her heart, 
The, wilder for despair ; 

And stillshe watched along the shore, 
And still she prayed the prayer. 

Her reason fled—her home she left ; 
The master bought the same ; 

His image in her heart she kept— 
The faithful Madelaine. 





Madelaine, con- 





The sunny hair was turned tu grey, 
‘ . The form was bentand old ; 
. Can Time and Grief such changes work? 
Lady of Grace, behold ! 
Was this thy youthful vot’ry once— 
The fair, the fond, the free— 
Now a sleeper by the wayside, 
And a watcher by the sea? 
For the treasure Earth hath not— 
The one she'll meet again, 
Alone in the sanny land of flowers, 
Far from the Spanish main. 
Brooklyn, June 4, 1838. 
For the New-Yorker. 
SOMETHING ABOUT GREECE. 

Tue early history of Greece, its literature, its philosophy, 
its arts, are subjects of péculiar interest. Athens, once the 
glory of the world, became illustrious by her letters more than 
her arms. She arose from the obscurity of the past to an 
empire that can never perish until heroism shall cease to 
warm, poetry to delight; and_wisdom to instruct the future. 
The grandeur and decay—the diffusion through a wider cir- 
cle of such knowledge as is yet bequeathed us of a time and 
land, of the most eminent of ancient states, consecrated by 
undying names and memorable deeds—this is the subject I 
set before me. : 

In the earliest ages of Greece, they had no respect for any 
other cultivation of he mind than that which produced bold 
men and short sentences. Music was indeed cultivated 
among them with success and skill; but it was always of one 
kind: it was acrime to vary an air or invent a measure.— 
They were attached to poetry ; as what martial, haughty and 
superstitious tribe is not? The lyre and the song afforded 
the favorite entertainment at the banquet; as says Pope— 


“Then tothe lute’s soft voice prolong the night, 
Masic, the banquest’s most refined delight” 


And Achilles, in the interval of his indignant repose, ex- 
changes the deadly sword for the“ silver harp,’ 


“ And si 
The immortal deeds ef heroes and of kings.” 


War was ever the inspiration of song; and the eve of bat- 
tle toa Spartan was the season of sacrifice to the muses.— 
And though Sparta produced a few poets, gifted, doubtless, 
with the skill tocharm the audience, not a single one of them 
has bequeathed to us any other memorial than his name.— 
The poems of Homer are, perhaps. the most ancient of pro- 
fane writings; but the poems of Homer themselves attest 
that they had many, norignoble precursors, Linus and The- 
myris, and, more disputably, Orpheus, are recorded to have 
been the precursors of Homer. Almost coeval with the Gre- 
cian gods were doubtless religious hymns in their honor.— 
The bard, ‘ beloved by gods as men,’ became invested as well 
witha sacred character as a popular fame. In the Odyssey, 
the splendid Alcinous and the pious Ulysses listen with de- 
light to the story how Vulcan nets and exposes Vehus and ber 
war-god lover— 


“ All heaven beholds imprisoned as lie, 
And unextinguished laughter rends sky. “ 


The early genius of Greece devoted itself largely to sub- 
jects similar to those which employed the Homeric muse— 
Thebes has transmitted to us the Dorian spirit in its noblest 
shape; and in Pindar we find how lofty the verse that was 
inspired by its pride, its daring, and its sublimé reverence for 
glory and the gods. The solitary and doubtful claim of the 
birth of Tyrteus is the highest literary honor to which the 
earlier age of Attica can pretend. The story of Tyrteus is 
thus handed downto us. He was a poet who flourished about 
700, B. C., was lame, and blind of one eye. Defeated. by 
the Messenians, the Spartans applied for a general to the 
Athenians, who, in derision, sent them our poet. The bard, 
however, so inspired the Spartans by his warlike songs, that 
they were victorious.’ 
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The celebrated city of Miletus, founded first ‘by the Cari- 
ans, and second in trade and civilization to none of the Gre- 
cian States, was the place where first broke the light of 
Greek philosophy; and although music, and aft, and song, 
already flourished, here it received the impetus whicl»st 9 
later period redounded to the glory of Greeee. Every écene, 
every edifice, every sonvensntiony was © Eiving leeture of ele- 
gance and erudition. 

All ibis ‘was prior to thet wonderful ore of Athenian great- 
ness which commenced with the laws of Solon, and whose 
literature is now the heir-loom of the world. © 

At a later period—dating at the Alexandrien age—a vast 
collection of ancient poems was arranged into the ‘ Epie Cy- 
cle.’ These commenced at the Theogony, and concluded 
with the ‘adventures of Telemachus. Of the Cycle poems, 
which were composed about 600, B. C. and endured at least 
twelve centuries—save a fow scattered lines, their titles alone 
remain, ; 

About this period the Egyptians imparted te the Greeks 
the use of the papyrus. _ It is thus we are indebted to Egypt 
or a contrivance that has done much to preserve to usa Plato 
and an Aristotle ; but for the thoughts of Aristotle and Plato 
we are indebted to Greece ; the material Egyptian, the man- 
ufacture Greek, 

In the reign of Pisistratus, a wonderful impetus was giyen 
to poetical emulation. From this period we must date the 
marked and pervading influence of Homer upon Athenian 
poetry; by the more frequent public recitals, and the exam- 
ple of the exertions of Pisistratus in behalf of Homer. To 
this fortunate usurper be!ongs the honor of first founding a 
public library, rendering its treasures accessible to all. Then 
poetry set before the emulation of the Atheniens its noblest 
monument in the epic of Homer; and trageily put forth its 
first unmellowed fruits in the rude recitations of Thespis. 


Five hundred years B. C. flourished Anacreon, the cele- 
brated Greek poet. His Odes which time has spared, aro 
master-pieces of their kind, and in sweetness and elegance no 
one exceeded him. Pindar, one of the greatest of lyric po- 
ets, was his cotemporary. Pindar was patronized by The- 
ron, and Hiero of Syracuse. Little is known of his real his- 
tory. Of bis works in various kinds of composition, time has 
spared only four books of Odes; but what it has spared is 
amply sufficient to vindicate his claim to be ranked among 
the most illustrious of ancient bards. _But it would fail me 
speak of Thucydides, the Greek historian—of Theophrastus, 
Xenocrates, Socrates and Plato, the most celebrated of Greek 
philosophers—with, too, the ‘mighty Aristotle—of Hippar- 
chus, the most eminent of ancient pliysicians, who studied 
medicine under Hérodicus, and philusophy and eloquence un- 
der Gorgias—of Phidias, Hippias, Elades, and Agoracrites, 
Athenian sculptors—of Hippocrates, a celebrated geometri- 
cinn, or the illustrious Pare of Phocion, of Themistocles, 
and the great Aristides. 

But to return to the subject of Athenian Tragedy. Phry- 
nichus, a poet, and disciple of Thespis; and rival of Eschy- 
lus and Sophocles, took the Athenian tragedy from the Satyr 
and placed it under the protection of the Muse—when, for- 
saking the humors of the rustic farce, he selected a solemn 
subject from the legends of the most viyid-of all mythologies 
—when, in a word, taking nothing from Thespis but the stage 
and the performers, he borrowed his tale from Homer and his 
melody from Anacreon, Thus the Thespian drama rose into 
poetry. From this the genius of Eschylus cought the flame ; 
and he introduced the developed plot, and the great artistical 
improvements which raised the simple incident to an elabo- 
rate structure of depicted narrative and awful catastrophe.— 
Sophocles, an illustrious tragic poet, contributed next to the 
tragic muse. He was the first who brought three characters 
together on thé stage; and “he introduced many important 
improvements into tragic composition. 
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The theatre used is said to have held no less an audience 
than thirty thousend persons. This immense theatre, crowd- 
ed tier above tier, was open to the heavens, and commanded 
from the sloping hill‘on which it stood, both land and sea. 
The actor apostrophized no mimic paste-board, but the wide 
expanse of Nature herself. All was proportioned to the 

-mighty range of the theatre, and tke mighty range of the au- 
dience, 

The ‘ Prometheus’ of schylus, is the spirit of a god, sub- 
jected to the misfortunes of a man. This wonderful perform- 
ance is perhaps unrivaled in pure and sustained sublimity. If 
we may believe Gillie, it is ‘ the greatest moral poem in the 
world.’ It is sternly and leftily intellectual, and, amid its 
darker allegories, presenting to us the superiority of an im- 
mortal being to all mortal sufferings. Its end is peculiarly 
fine—when Prometheus, who is chained on a sterile and 
lofty rock by Vulcan, amid storm and earthquake, both rock 
and prisoner are struck by the lightnings of the gods into the 
deep abyss.— 

“ The earth is made to reel, and rumbling by, 
Bellowing it rolls, the thunder's gathering wrath ! 
And the fierce fires glare! vid; and along 
The rocks, the eddies of the sands whirl high, 
Borne by the lftrricane, and all the blasts 
Of all the winds leap forth, each hurtling each— 
Met in the wilderness of a ghastly war, 
The dark floods blended with the swooping heaven. 
Tt comes—it comes! on me it speeds—the storm, 
The rushing onslaught of the thunder-god ; 
Oh, 7 any Keg earth, my solemn mother ! 
And thou that through the universal void, 
irclest sweet light, all blessing— EARTH AND ETHER, 
Yx I invoke, to know the wrongs Isuffer.” yy wo. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE LOVER SINGETH. 


Tuov of the deep blue eye, On thy sweet-breathing lips 
And the soft, blooming cheek— | My future hopes all haug ; 
Thou of the rosy lips *Tis thine to heal my wounds, 

That, silent, seem to speak— Or deepen every pang. 
Thou of the silken lash— A gentle tone from thee, 

Of the rich auburn hair— Thou fairest of the fair! 
Thou of the heaving breast— ’Tis ali I ask or seek— 

Maiden! oh hear my prayer! Maiden! oh hear my prayer! 
Though far from thee ldwel!, {Such eye so cold! 


My thoughts are ever near; 
And do they not, I ask, 


Such tell-tale lips so still! 
When but a glance or word 





Plead in thy listless ear? Might make this bosom thrill! 
Listen, sweet girl of love, \Speuk, ere my aching heart 
Norscora my anxious care: Yields up to dark despair ; 
I love thee as my life— Say but one kindly word— 
Maiden! oh hear my prayer! Maiden! oh hear my prayer! 
Williamstown, Mass., May, 1838. W.H. M. 








> Ata time when so many are anxiously leoking abroad for the 
health which has failed them at home, we would cemmend to their 
notice the following account of oue of the most salubrious of the West 
India Islands, with which we have been favored by a friend jast re- 
turned from its shores. It ought to be more generally known than it 
is that the most mild and equable climate in the world is found in 
America, and that actual meteorological observation justifies the most 
intelligent physicians of Europe in asserting that some portions of 
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at r ght angles, and it is universally conceded to be the 
handsomest town in the West Indies. The island belongs 
to Denmark, and is under the charge of a Governor and 
burgher Couneil. A very rigid police is kept up, and mobs, 
street broils and assassinations are unknown. No person 
can leave the island without a passport, which cannot be ob 
tained by a person in debt, if objected to by his creditors. 
Residents are required to give public notice in the news- 
paper, and non-residents, on applying for a passport, must 
bring a receipt from their boarding-house. Many Ameri- 
cans are offended at this restriction, but, 1 think, without 
reason. The Danish language is used in the Government 
offices, but the inhabitants speak English. This arises fron 
the fact that the island was formerly in the possession of the 
English, and also from the constant intercourse kept up with 
America, which is the market for its products, consisting of 
sugar, rum and molasses. 

The passage from New-York to St. Croix is usually made 
in about fourteen days—often in ten. The price varies from 
sixty to one hundred dollars for a cabin passage, including 
provisions and wines. Except during what is called the 
three hurricane months, from the 25th of July to the 25th of 
October, the voyage is remarkably pleasant and free from 
danger. Toa lover of the picturesque, who has left his own 
land after vegetation has fallen into the ‘sear and yellow 
leaf,’ no sight can appear more beautiful than the approach 
to the island at mid-day. From the bosom of the sea arise 
a hundred sloping hills, covered with green, cultivated fields ; 
while in the vales below clusters of cocoa trees and mountain 
cabbage are seen waving their umbrella-like tops in the gen- 
tle breeze. The air is laden with a balmy sweetness; light, 
fleecy clou!s are floating midway between the earth and the 
bland and beautiful sky, ever and anon intercepting the rays 
of the sun, thereby giving a thousand mellow and variegated 
tints to the landscape below. 

On landing at either town, instead of having your ears sa- 
luted with the ‘ busy hum of men,’ you are struck with the 
*Sabbath stillness’ of the scene, and wonder whether the 
people have gone to church or taken a stroll out of town. 
Not a white lady is to be seen; a few gentlemen are congre- 
gated in knots under the piazzas of the stores; groups of stur- 
dy negroes are sunning themselves on the docks; while a 
few female slaves, with wooden trays, containing various sale- 
able commodities, placed on their heads, are strolling about 
at a snail-like place, ever and anon stopping to idle and gos- 
sip—an evidence alike of their own laziness and the lenity of 
their owners. All is still and quiet, andthe people appear to 
live and act on a ‘free and easy’ principle. No industrious 
day-laborer or mechanic is seen hurrying to his labor or his 
meals; no plodding merchant counts up his gains on his fin- 
gers’ ends; no speculating Jonathan rushes past you with 





the speed of a locomotive, his coat-tail hid in the dust which 


is raised by his heels; you are not overrun by carts and om- 





Florida and the West Indies are far more favorable to the Pp 
tive and debilitated patient, than Italy or any part of the Old World.-- 
Ed. New- Yorker. 


For the New-Yorker. 
A VISIT TO ST. CROIX. 

CeLepratep as this West India Island deservedly is as a 
resort for invalids, our impressions concerning it are ex- 
tremely vague and imperfect; and many Americans are de- 
terred from visiting it from an apprebension of being unable 
to understand the language spoken by the residents, and also 
by agroundless dread of hurricanes, malignant fevers, poison- 
ous-reptiles, lax laws, and uncivilized inhabitants. The 
writer of this, having spent the last winter in that delightful 
island, is induced to give a slight sketch of his observations 
and impressions, for the information of others who may here- 
after wish to visit it. : 

St. Croix is situated in lat. 17° 40’, about 1,500 miles 
distant from New-York, in a south-south-easterly direction. 
It is about twenty miles in length by about seven in breadth, 
and contains about 30,000 inhabitants, five-sixths of whom 
are slaves; the other five thousand consist of Danes, English, 
Americans, and Creoles, or natives of the island. The Cre- 
oles are the most numerous, and are classed as whites, pos- 
tees, costees, mustees, mulattoes, &c. There are two towns 
on the island, the largest of which is called Christiansted, 
or Bassin, and contains 5,000 inhabitants. The streets run 


nibuses, nor elbowed inte the gutter by the passing throng. 
The inhabitants are generally healthy-lookjng and robust, 
remarkably polite and hospitable to strangers, and appear 
disposed, from the Governor down to the slave, to treat the 
Americans with a great deal of courtesy. But I regret to 
say that this feeling, instead of being properly appreciated, 
is often requited with captiousnesss and querulousness by 
some who visit the island, and who, rendered irritable by 
disease, and firmly believing in the ne plus ultra of their 
own country and the perfectibi‘ity of her institutions, are 
unwilling to make any allowances for the time-honored cus- 
toms and restrictions of a monarchial government, and in- 
dulge in invidious remarks and comparisons as unworthy of 
themselves as they are insulting to the people among whom 
they so arrogantly thrust themselves. There is another 
class of small gentry, who, being either poor or parsimonious, 
exhibit on all occasions a too evident determination to get 
their money’s worth; and having, for the first time in their 
lives, ventured out of sight of their own barn-yards, they are 
puffed up with a wonderful opinion of their own consequence, 
and while they give themselves the airs of nabobs, they are 
as sharp in their dealings as the ‘little end of nothing, whit- 
tled down.’ Although these remarks, I feel assured, will ap- 
ply but to a very small portion of my countrymen, yet the few 





they will apply to may thank themselves for engendering in 


the minds of the inhabitants a fevling of dislike and distrust 
against the Americans in general. 

The slaves are treated with remarkable lenity by their own, 
ers. Unlike our blacks, they do not requite this indulgene , ° 
by insolence and insubordination—being very polite, and hay. 
ing considerable pride of character. Although not Temarke 
able for honesty, they seldom steal any thing of value, As 
servants, however, they are incorrigibly lazy and , 

a half dozen female slaves being required to perform the labor 
of one industrious servant of all work. Each one has a 
arate allotment of labor, and can with difficulty be prevailed 
upon to do any thing else—so that a family, however small, 
must have one slave to wash exclusively, another to cook, an- 
other. as a housekeeper, another to nurse, another to rua of 
errands, &c. Slaves, however, are very cheap—from one to 
two hundred dollars, and will board themselves for sixty-four 
cents per week. 

The roads in St. Croix are the finest in the world, not ex- 
cepting those of England. The soil is of such a nature that 
they are alike exempted from mud and dust. A person may 
walk upon them in half an hour after a heavy shower of rain, 
without soiling the upper leather of his shoes. The horses, 
however, that are kept to hire, are very poor, and the price 
high—four dollars being charged for a ride of fifteen miles, in 
a crazy gig, drawn by an old horse that would be carried away 
by the crows, vi et armis, only that, happily for the livery- 
keepers, the feathered tribe in general, and crows in particu- 
lar, do not appear to thrive on that island. 

To an American, in whose country the thermometer often 
varies thirty or forty degrees in a dozen hours, it will scarcely 
appear credible that the temperature in this island is so even 
tha: the thermometer will range within ten degrees of the 
same point every day at the same hour during’ he whole year 
—being usually from November to May at 74° at 6 o'clock, 
A.M. 82° at 1, and 76° at 8, P.M. Showers are frequent 
during those months, but the sky is seldom oyercast more 
than one or two hours at atime. The heat is not as oppress- 
ive as with ua in summer, as there is an ever constant sea- 
breeze. The moon and stars shine with such brilliancy asto 
enable a person to read small print at midnight. 


After all, there are some draw-backs to a residence in this 
island, delightful asit is. Various restrictions are practised, 
which constantly remind an American that he is living under 
a monarchical, though not an arbitrary government. There 
are no public libraries—no places of public amusement, except 
the balls given by the Governor, and to which strangers are 
invited. There being but little enterprise in the island, mo- 
notony reigns, and one soon gets Wearied looking at thesame 
sign, and riding over the same roads, beautiful though they 
may be. There are many beautiful girls, but they ‘ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air,’ and bide their charms from 
public view, because ‘tis the fashion. Although excellent 
medical advice can be obtained, yet medicinesare very high. 
There are but two druggists allowed on the island—one et 
each town. As there is no competition, these gentlemen, 
whose consciences are composed of India-rubber, or some 
other equally elastic material, charge from six to twelve hua- 
dred per cent. profit. Those who visit the island will dowell 
to provide themselves with a supply of medicines before they 
leave. American passports are not respected, and the Gor. 
ernment charge nearly ten dollars for theirs, which is equally 
unjust and impolitic. 

They grow excellent mutton, but their beef is poor, and 
most abominably butchered, being cut up in chunks, nearly 
square, and weighing two or three pounds each. Board cam 
be procured for ten dollars per week. This price seems™ 
ther high, but as invalids stay but a short time and require & 
great deal of attention, it is reasonable enough. Mrs. Cor 
don keeps the most extensive boarding house at Bassin. 
Hanson, an American lady, accommodates a few boarders— 
so also does the Rev. Mr. Judge. There are several excel 








lent houses kept at West End. Miss Campbell, at Bassi, 
keeps a ready furnished house and servants for the sccomme 
dation of any private family who prefer keeping howe - 
boarding. 

The Americans who visit the island soon become sequsis* 
ed and feel a warm interest in each otber’s welfare: Whe 
death visits their little circle, and takes one of their numbe 
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they view it in the light of a family bereavement. Those who 
are laboring under pulmonary affections rarely fail of obtain~ 
ing benefit, unless they havo procrastinated too long. To 
those who are in the last stages of consumption, the voyage is 
worse than useless, for to such the climate is enfeebling and 
debilitating, and they die sooner than they would if they had 
remained at bome. T. P.P. 
New-York, June 13, 1838. 





For the New-Yorker. 
TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


“Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine acquaint- 
ance into darkness.” Psalms, ixxxviii. 18. 


“And now my soul is poured out upon me; the days of affliction 
have taken hold upon me.” ‘ob, xxix. 16. 

“ My wives die, and I can replace them; my children perish, and 
others are born to me; but who can restore to me the motber who has 
passed away, and who is seen no more 3” The t 

I sex thee not!—thou art not here, dear mother, 
To speak affection to my broken heart; 
And he who loves thee as he loves no other 
Must live to love thee for the friend thou wert. 
I see thee not when evening shades prevailing 
Calm the soft twilight of the dewy plain; 
And this deep memory would be unavailing, 
Had God not promised we shall meet again. 


I see thee not!—thy spirit long hath tasted 
The liberal largess of that world sublime ; 

While here thy ministry of love, unwasted, 
Shall be remembered in the after time. 

I see thee not !—thy form is not before me, 
As it was wont to be indays gene by; 

But still thy spiritis now hov’ring o’er me, 
In that immortal shape that cannot die. 

I see thee not !—thou art in that dark prison 
Wherein the voice of mourning cannot come, 

And thy dear eoul above this world has risen, 
To rest for ever in its heavenly home. 

I see thee not !—but thy dear name is writien 
High in the chronicles of ages past— 

Fall in the front of glory ;—mine is smitten 
Amid the playthings of this world at last! 

I see thee not !—the grave has ceased its yearning, 
And thou art sleeping in thy last repose; 

And we may mourn—but there is no returning 
From that dim world until the night shall close. 

Tsee thee not!—there is no eye can sce thee, 
And all our searchings in this world are vain; 

And we may yearn from that bright world to free thee, 
But we sh ili never greet thee here again. 

I see thee not !—thou art like some great treasure 
That Earth has yielded for an angel’s crown, 
Whose light has shune upon me without measure, 

And whose great righteousness shall not go down. 
I see thee not !—thy face is hid for ever 
From all the dear ones that now mourn with me; 
But they were near thee—all but Aim who never, 
In all this wor!d, shall cease to grieve for thee. 
April, 1838. 








Lavcuaste Anecportes or THE Arans.—lIt is amusing 
to contrast this fact relating to the people of Yembro’ with 
the picture which has been given us by Irwin and Bruce of 
its ferocious and treacherous inhabitants. The pigs we had 
on board excited more attention and curiosity than the ship, 
though no European vessel had visited their port for many 
years before. I had strolled for a few miles heyond the walls 
of Yembro,’ with some other officers and arrived at a small 
Bedouin encampment. Here we sat down to partake of the 
milk which was brought by the females ; the several portions 
of our uniform underwent a minute scrutiny ; and while the 
Jacket of one was pronounced decidedly indelicate,the surtout 
of another accorded better with Arabian ideas of propriety. 
Our hats they styled ‘ jidders,’ or cooking pots; but the eye- 
shade of the dress caps afforded the widest scope for conjec- 
tare. “What can it be for?” was echoed from all sides. 

Wonderful!” at length exclaimed an old seer, with uplift- 
ed hands, who had not before spoken; ‘ wonderful! These 
Infidels are doomed to eternal perdition, and with becoming 
modesty, they shroud their eyes from the looks of the Al- 
mighty, nor will they lift them upwards, lest they should pro- 

ly encounter his gaze.’ Welsted’s Travels in Arabia. 





_ADvantaces or 4 Resextiox.—A village politican told 
his wife that the ‘low countries had risen’— (alluding to the 
disturbances in the Netherlands.) ‘I am “glad to hear it,’ 
exclaimed the old dame; ‘ we si not hear of the floods 
doing so much damage again.’ 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE. 


* * * * * Tue observation of the Superior that ‘ love sel- 
dom drives the French mad,’ alluded tothe men only, and was 
incorrect as to the fair sex. 

This is almost the only passion that, when blasted, leaves 
the heart soft, and the imagination lively: the Paiisian girl 
who believed that tle spirit of her lover, when she played his 
favorite air, touched the chords of another piano in the apart- 
ment, was to be envied; for she could every day renew the 
mournful and unearthly music, which became her exquisite 
censolation. In this she was more fortunate than another 
and less beautiful woman, whose sole attractions were her 
fine intellect and lively conversation; she was hump-backed, 
of small stature, and plain, yet eloquent face: addressed by 
a young man of good exterior and fortune, she rejected him 
asa husband, though she loved him. The reasons she gave 
for this bitter sacrifice were singular, and a little heroic: “1 
know that you love me now; but, if I become your wife, the 
defects of my person will soon chill your affection, and per- 
haps estrange it from me; I could not bear coldness from 
you, or to see your own happiness decay; the dread of this 
would make me wretched.” In vain he protested that this 
could never be—that her delightful companionship through 
life was what he sought. She replied that she could not el- 
low him to run the risk. Even when he declared that he 
would leave his native country, and go to India, never to see 
her or his home again if she persisted in refusing him, she 
was still inexorable. 

He went, and so romantic was his attachment to his de- 
formed mistress, that he fell into a melancholy, which, with 
the influence of the climate, carried him off in a year. Du- 
ring his absence she strove to console herself by the con- 
sciousness of her disinterestedconduct. The sentiment was 
a flattering one; as the poor Duchesse d’Angouleme said of 
the Duchesse de Berri, in the death-chamber of the Duke, 
“ Jt is sublime.” It was a sublimity that cost the crooked 
and brilliant Frenchwoman dear. 

On receiving the tidings of her lover’s death, she shed no 
tears, nor gave way to any emotions of sorrow, but fell into a 
melancholy similar to his own. A few nights after, as she 
was reading in bed, which was her custom for some honors 
before she feil asleep, she raised her eyes from the book, and 
saw him standing by the bed-side, his features handsome and 
gentle as when he used to visit her, but they were very pale, 
and less kind in their expression. After looking at ker ear- 
nestly, at last he spoke, and said that she had caused him :o 
die thus early in a foreign land, by her refusal to marry him. 
She implored his forgiveness in bitter anguish, but wel eee 
away without giving her that forgiveness. Again and again 
he came, till at last few nights passed witheut an interview. 
This monomania was a fearful and consuming one; yet she 
looked forward to the night when he was to come, with a 
craving desire, and still hoping that the words of pardon 
would fall from his lips. They never fell, though she im- 
plored him by every plea of mercy, by every memory of the 
past. The spectre, unseen by any eye save her own, listened 
to her pleadings, even while he loved toleok on her, with the 
wo of an early doom on his face. 

Her repentance was sometimes dreadful: the truth and 
fascination of his love seemed now to be as a barbed arrow 
in her soul. She would look fixedly on her person, pass her 
eyes wildly over her limbs, and then break into reproaches: 
‘Oh, how could she reject him? how could she banish him 
to India? he was faithful unto death, and had burst the grave 
to look on her again: on me”——and then sometimes she 
ran to her glass, and as she gazed, laughed with a wild and 
mocking laugh. When these self-accusings were over, and 
the spirit was calm for a while, the woman was herself again; 
her quick intellect flashed light on all she talked about; her 
conversation was delightful to listen to; so that you almost 
lost the sense of her personal deformity. 

It is hard to be obliged to hate one’s self—an animosity 
that a Parisian lady seldom falls into; but in this case it was 
inevitable; the mind, rendered more subtle by remorse, was 
like a sword consuming that frail and misstapen body, that 
had been the source of his doom and her despair. The body 
wasted slowly in the conflict; but it was strange, on the 
nights when she believed her lover would appeat, with whet 
anxious care her hair, which was beautiful and abundant, 
was dressed, and her richest ornaments put on her neck and 
bosom. Stern was the penalty she paid of her blighted at- 
tachment, and of the subtlest vanity that had led her at ite 
chariot-wheels to misery. 


Perhaps this is the most merciful form, that of lost or hope- 
less love, in which a partial derangementgsgeeppear: if there 
be jealousy and suspicion also, the afftct is more pitiless. An 
inmate in one of the asylums was a very handsome girl from 
a sea-port town in Normgady, a few weeks only arrived, for 
her malady was of recent occurrence: she dressed in gay 
colors, arid her few yet good ornaments were always worn; 
her eye was large and bright, and her temper buoyant; she 
looked too happy to be here. Nineteen only, yet the foun- 
tains of the mind were rudely broken up; it was love thar 
tore her from her parent's and only sister’s side; yet dark 
and cruel feelings mingled with it. Its object was's Pole, 





whom chance brought to her neighborhood, an officer in the 





Ne 


French army, a very young and attractive man, whose scanty 
pay wasall his . home was situated on the 
verge of the cliff, without the town. Its rooms looked over 
the bay, the bare and lofty shores, and fishermen’s hamlets; 
in front of the house was a small garden} the care of its 
flowers and wl ees was her chief amusement. 

It overlooked the beach beneath. Scarcely was he seen 
there than she joined him, and in their frequent walks along 
the wild shore, she soon fell desperately in love with her com- 
panion. Her parents, on discovering the intimacy, inquired 
into the stranger's prospects, and forbade any farther inter- 
course with him. 

She obeyed, but was unable to contend with the blow: the 
sight of her lover, almost every evening, on the beach be- 
neath, and the despairing letters which he sent, touched the 
brain as if ademon had touched it. She estranged herself 
from her sister's society, and her parents saw that her looks 
were changed towards them, and that there was something 
strange and unusual in her manner and words. 

Alarmed, and fearful of the consequences, they now con- 
sented to the addresses of the stranger, and invited him to 
the house. But it was too late; the silver cord was loosed, 
and every thought, taste, and feeling, that moved in harmony 
before, were now at discord with each other. re is no 
expression of the human face:so fearful as thatcold and cruel 
cunning where the devil and his captive seem to be consulting 
within; and this look was now cast on her only sister. The 
idea that she had poisoned the mind of her parents against 
the Pole, and was herself enamored of him, was the prevail- 
ing one. The being that she had loved from infancy to this 
hour, her dear and kindred companion, was now the object of 
her intense hatred. 

Again she took with the former her accustomed walks be- 
neath the wild cliffs, along the lonely shore; but the fancy no 
longer kept time with these objects. He paused in the cav- 
ern, and on the steep, where she had often made him pause 
before—to admire the scene; the eye looked vacantly on the 
waste of waters, on the storm-beat precipice, and he saw that 
the misery had fallen on her, “to have no,zhought.” Thus 
desolate, she regarded him with passionate attachment. 


‘I have one love left still; and when I ‘ve spun 
This last thread, 1 shall perish on the shore.’ 


This could not last: it soon became necessary to remove 
her from home. Her aversion to her sister was uncontrolla- 
ble. Even while the once happy but now wretched little cir- 
cle were seated in the parlor, and every One sought to soothe 
her spirit, the long and wistful look fixed en her lover passed 
into a demon smile, and fierce and menacing words broke 
from her lips. Sbe was removed to an asylum inthecapitdl ; 
her apartment was neatly furnished ; there were a few books, 
but no music, no flowers; her chief amusement was in gazing 
on her person in the glass, arranging her dress, hair, chains, 
and rings. Perhaps it is best that this infirmity should gene- 
rally wreck the attractions of woman; for the sight of a beau- 
tiful insane being moving about in all the pride of her charms, 
exquisitely dressed, her voice sweet, her laugh thrilling—is u 
cruel sight, even more so than that of the haggard cheek and 
eye, and withered frame, The Norman girl was beautiful, 
and well she knew it in her madness, and gloriedinit. They 
should have put flowers and shrubs in her cell, some of her 
own rearing, and she would have watched and cherishedthem 
there as fondly as at home, and, perhaps, moreso. How ex- 
quisitely true to female taste, even in madness, is Opbelia’s 
love of flowers, which went with her even to death! 

A few weeks after her confinement, her family went to see 
her, accompanied by the Pole, who had desolately pursued 
the sea-shore walks, sorrowing for his lost mistress. She 
saw from the window the approach of the party, and, running 
to the glass, finished a hasty toilet, and put on the cap that 
was his favorite one, and that gave to her eats aninfantile 
beauty. She grasped her lover’s hand, and‘ called on his 
name with all her wonted fondness, and smiled.on her pa- 
rents; but the moment her sister, who had lingered behind, 
entered the room, the evil spirit was unchained, and all mal- 
ice and desperate hatred broke from her lip and eye. They 
saw there was no hope, savein the slow influence of time, and 
they tonk a miserable leave. Time, unfelt, unheeded by the 
alienee, is yet her fiercest enemy; it takes from her, one by 
one, all who felt any interest in G fate. The lover forgets 
her, or marries another; the father and mother go down to 
the grave blessing her; she knows not of the blessing or the 
death ; the hairis grey, the features stricken; but no loss of 
mercy, or experience, or memory, comes with the passing 
hour: one day is with her as a thousand. 

In another cell was'a very young man, whose case was yet 
more remarkable. He was a skillful sailor, and commanded 
a merchant vessel. At the close of each voyage, he resided 
for a time with his parents. All theirchildren, save this one, 
the youngest, ‘had left them, They were stricken in years: 
the father, now retired from the sea, loved the companionship 
of his son, to talk over with him his voyages and _- 
(ndustrious, abstemious, of remarkably quiet temper and 
habits, what had derangement to do with this sailor? He was 
soon marked as achosen victim. In his last voyage he met 
with a furious storm, and his vessel was for a day and night 
on’the brink of perishingt the dread of her loss, and its con- 
sequences to himself and the other owners, unsettled the 
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mind. Soon after his return, he was married ; for as yet the 
wreck within only showed itself in capricious moods and 
words, ~ ' 

Only three weeks after his marriage, it became evident to 
all; yet it was the purest monomania. The mind was not 

or laid naked ; she put not off one of her loved and 
wonted garments, but put on a new and terrible one, and this 
was jealousy. He conversed with his parents and his wife 
with perfect calmness and collectedness, and with a sailor’s 
enthusiasm in his profession, which he had followed from a 
child; but, when alone, he fell into long fits of abstraction, 
and a whispering fiend seemed to come to his side—for his 
mild countenance changed slowly and fearfully; and when 
his young wife entered, it was like David before Saul; affec- 
tion, with a strange and gloomy suspicion, was in his look. 
Jealousy is ‘cruel as the grave,’ but it knows notits slumber. 
He wrote letters to his best friend, clearly and sadly written, 
accusing him of intimacy with his wife. He waylaid him 
one hight, with loaded pistols in his pocket, to take his life, 
but was discovered bya relative. He said that his heart was 
withered like a leaf. 

Placed at last in this asylum, the character of bis alien- 
ation underwent no change; he passed many hours of the day 
in reading, and talked of his voyages and the countries he had 
seen, with intelligence and interest; but there was one part 
of the day when it was impossible tocome near him. Before 
his window were two or three fine old trees which were the 
favorite resort of the birds, whose chirping and singing, when 
the weather was fine, might have given a madman delight ; 
they gave him unutterable aguny. He stood close to the 
window, uttering cries so wild and loud that they could be 
heard throughout the building, grasping the bars of the win- 
dow to get at his enemies, and tear them limb from limb; for 
he said that every one of these birds was gazing in on him in- 
tently, and each in its own note was mocking him; all were 
chirping and singing about his wrongs at home in derision. 
When this agitation, which lasted long, was over, he gradually 
became calm again; and, the one deadly pang subsiding, he 
took to his books at intervals during the day: they were his 
chief solace. A vindictive feeling towards the object of his 
suspicion at times took entire possession of his mind, and 
then a deep gloom fell upon him. How justly is De Mont- 
fort’s desire of revenge, in Juanna Baillie’s beautiful play, al- 
lowed to take such dread possession of his thoughts as to 
say him to the very verge of insanity, and spread its gloom, 

ike a death-pall, over every other feeling and hope! 

It is curious to be acquainted with men who have been in- 
mates of an asylum and who return to the world, and are 
borne down its current gaily, firmly as before; yet at times 
there comes a wailing sound, a fitful gust of the tempest that 
is past. An intimacy with a capiain in the army, who had 
seen long and severe service, unfolded to me by degrees a new 
feature of this malady. He was of an ancient family, and 
small fortune, plain in his person, with a temper and manner 
unusually amiable ; of such materials the fiery lover is seldom 
made; yet he felt a romantic passion for a lady who lived in 
the neighborhood of the chateau of his family. She was 
younger, handsomer, poorer than the soldier, but infinitely 
more proud and ambitious—would have smiled on his attach- 
ment had he been rich, but refused to connect her lot with that 
of a petit proprietaire of honorable character and illustrious 
descent. From the hour of her refusal she knew no quiet: 
he waylaid her by bill and dale, forest and flood. She was 
fond of the chase, and was an accomplished rider. Several 
times, while thinking, not of love, but of the game, she saw 
the soldier start sudden'y from-behind a copse or tree, and, 
arresting her headlong course, implore her favor. 

To avoid this importunity, she went to the north of Italy. 
He foiiowed, but in vain. Learning at last that she was on 
a visit in the palace of a nobleman in Milan, he entered the 
house, forced his way through the servants, searched several 
of the apartments, and was arrested and placed in an asylum. 
Here his recollection failed. The. secrets of that prison- 
house, where he was most severely treated, seemed to come 
back like a fearful but indistinct dream. At the end of a few 
months he broke out of the place, by wrenching the bars of 
the window, and descending into the street. 


From this moment, his adventures, if related in any other 
than his own simple language and manner, would scarcely be 
credible. When he left the prison. he was half nuked. He 
fled along the Simplon road, and, reaching its foot, ascended 
the mountain. a slight and delicate frame, he kad to en- 
dure intense hardships and privations. It was the dead of 
winter, and the snow was deep, and the mountain winds 
piercingly cold. He parsaed his way witheut weariness or 

n; he was a stranger to both, for this is the i ivi 
ios oe eee ge . peculiar privi- 

He wandered from the road and lost his way on the moun- 
tain, sometimes sleeping onthe snow. But his rest was of 
short duration; he quickly rose again, and went on during the 
night, which was always light from the brilliancy of the 
snows. The shelter he received on two or three occasions 
in thé cottages of the peasants, preserved bis life. The peo- 
ple showed him kindness, clothed him more warmly, and 


when he would stay no longer with them, gave him some pro- 
visions for the way—for they saw that his reason was de- 


that of ev: ry other traveler far behind. The guide that went 
in pity to direct him, was soon distanced, and saw his com- 
panion hurrying onward with a swiftaess that he could not 
equal. There was a cause for this swiftness; for he ever 
fancied that his loved mistress was before him, and that, as 
she fle.l from room te room in the palace in Milan, su she 
now fled before him over the wintry wilds. He fancied he 
saw her on her favorite horse beautifully riding over the 
wastes of snow, now near, now afar off; and this fancy 
nerved his frame and warmed his heart, that else must have 
soon been hushed beneath the snow-drifts. His thin figure, 
in a costume half military, half shepherd, look of high and 
wild enthusiasm, and impassioned gestures, speeding down 
the mountain sides after her who was his second life, must 
have been a pi sque speci of monomania. 

Had a siagle interval of sanity overtaken him, he had pro- 
bably perished in that interval, for he afterwards said it was 
inconceivable how he bore the extremity of cold. He came 
at last to the Valais, and, after resting there some days in a 
village, found his way more slowly to Paris. He did not 
want money for his expenses, or to recompense those who 
were kind tohim. At the town of S——he met witha fam- 
ily of his acquaintance, the ladies of which, knowing and lov- 
ing his character and temper, humored and soothed his dis- 
appointments. They could nut destroy the idea that still 
haunted him, that his lost lady was near. In the evening he 
would sometimes visit every chamber in the house, in the 
hope of finding her; and once, while engaged in an interest- 
ing conversation, which he was well able to support, for he 
had known the world well, as well as war in every furm, he 
suddenly started up, declaring that he saw her walking in the 
gardeu—and, hastening there, traversed every path and alley, 
and returned greatly dejected. 

As brave as he is gentle, with a heart and hand open to 
distress, a cheerful companion, ever louking on the bright ra- 
ther than the dark side of life, he was long haunted by this 
imaginary misery, this beautiful vision of his mistress, seen 
but to mock his passion, and ever eluding his search. 

Our natural affections, which are almost always disordered 
by insanity, are yet capable of affording the sufferer an intense 
and solitary pleasure. While we were conversing with M. 
Pariset, in the Salpetriere, there entered a man of respecta- 
ble appearance, who addressed the latter in expressions of 
heart-rending sorrow. “Is there no hope for my wife?” he 
said; ‘‘ may I not see her this time? two years I have con- 
tinued to come here, and still she is not better: tell me the 
truth.” Ee was briefly but kindly told there was no hope. 
“Have you known any case like hers?”’ “ Yes, a thousand. 
~ has no wish to see you—itis ber daughter only she thinks 
of. 

The man wept, for he knew that it was so. The affection 
of his wife was alienated from him, and centred in her 
daughter; in her own home, with her husband and only child, 
she had ever been anxious for her future settlement in life, 
and now it was the restless subject of her thoughts. She 
spoke and mured of it without ceasing; and, as soon as the 








the conversation on this alone, with an excitement and emo- 
tion as sincere as they were affecting. The amusement of 
her solitary bours was to form plans fer this girl’s establish- 
ment in marriage ; sometimes it was a rich and proud, but 
always a heppy one; and it was a luxury to the mother to 
dwe!] upon them all when her child came again. 

How beautiful is the picture of Rizpah, mourning alone for 
her slaughtered sons on the hill, day and night, without ceas- 
ing, from the first days of harvest to the rainy season, a pe- 
riod of several months, exposed to the ‘heat that wasted by 
day, and the cold by night!’ yet she felt them not, for the 
love she bore her children. Could there be such unexample, 
serrow, beside the unburied dead, with no shelter but the sky 
no pillow but the rock, and the mind not darkened by it, and 
the brain v arped and wrung for a time by excess of anguish, 
while the mother watched incessantly the lost Armoni and 
his brother? No other friend was left to the sons of Saul. 
“And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither birds of the air to rest upon them by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night.” 


In this primeval age, when mental cultivation and excite- 
ment were yet in their infancy, insanity was very rare—life 
was a pilgrimage of hand realities, and a few simple and 
powerful emotions. Among the Mosaic ordinances in the 
wilderness, 80,91 licable to all cases and infirmities, no allu- 
sion is made to “the mind’s infirmity’—which, it may be in- 
ferred, was almost unknown in that vast multitude, whose 
career was at once distressing and sublime—the fierce wants 
and woes of the desert, the visible splendor and judgements 
of heayen. Had they been a more intellectual people, the 
terro:s, so great and prolonged, of that‘ fearful land,’ the fond 
hope of Palestine, changed to the gloomiest despair, the sight 
of a ceneration perishing by their side, without a burial place 
—v ould have blighted the mind of numbers, who, cut off 
from the people, must have mourned alone. 

There are a few minds of the higher order of genius which 


first joy of their interviews in her cell was over, she turned | 


The celebrated Robert Hall attributed to his daily Walks 
around Cambridge, where he long resided, tlhe first cloudson 
his spirits ‘the dull stream, and sedgy banks, and 
plain, it is not glad and living Nature—she is in her shroud 
it is Nature laid out.” He was removed to a private é 
ing in the country, where, without any coercien, he 

two years, believing himself all the time to be the ar 
Gabriel. His imagination, ever splendid, took «ften 
beautiful, and unearthly flights; at intervals he would sit at 
the open window, and enjoy, which madmen rarely do, the 
charms of Nature. At the end of two years, his reason Te 
turned, and was never shaken again. It was observed by 
those who knew him, that his intellect was more brilliant, and 
his piety more fervent, after this visitation than before, 
There is a more subtle and partial affection, the fruit of 
hereditary taint, or » peculiarly vivid and mobid fancy, 
kept aloof by vigorous exercise of the body and mind, a 
frequent change of scene. I have seen it, even in the pulpit, 
lighten in the eyes, give a wildness to the fancy, and a fire to 
the words; and while the people admired, the minister had 
greater cause for admiration, that his enemy was not suffered 
to prevail overhim. The devoted Brainerd, whose bleedi 
spirit often approached the confines of the land ‘ without form 
and void,’ subdued in the wilderness by its own gloom, 
ever faithful, was perhaps saved by an early removal frum a 
yet more fearful fate. 

A few months aince, be‘ng in Ireland, in a wild part of the 
county of Kerry, 1 went to a small and very impressive look. 
ing church that stood ona hill-side. The graves in the church. 
yard were few; the people whoattended were very few; the 
clergyman had passed two years in an asylum, which he had 
recently left, and resumed his ministry. He was a young 
man, and was accompanied by his wife, whose expressiveand 
intelligent features were full of anxiety about bim. She 
seemed to be his guardian spirit ; for he shook at times like 
an aspen-leaf, and looked fearfully about him during the ser, 
vice. At intervals he would steal a glance of mistrust at 
some one of the congregation, but, on meeting bis wife’s watch. 
ful and affectionate look, the cloud passed away. 

On the whole, he acquitted himself with credit, for his tal- 
ents were good; yet it was strange to listen to a minister 
whose mind had so lately been a wilderness cf briars and 
thorns, a land of gloom and frightfulness, and who seemed 
now and then to be on the point of returning to it. Hisfigure 
was tall and thin, his countenance wasted; there seemed to 
be a consciousness, also, that he was as yet scarcely equal to 
his high charge, for he alone knew the mystery of his own 
spirit, how far it dared to wander, and what it shrunk from. 
Afier the service, it was beautiful to see the doubting and 
troubled man hasten for refuge to the side of his youthful 
wife. His step seemed to grow firmer, and his look more a» 
sured, as if his intellect, lost yet found again, clung for its 
welfare to her stronger spirit, to her tried love. 


A Cxrestiat Reverte.—There comes, to the thought- 
ful and comtemplative man, a peculiar sense of serene majes- 
ty, when twilight falls upon the earth in spring-time. 
heart is then a devout worsbipper in the great cathedral of 
|nature. Low, deep-toned harmonics seem to vibrate the 
stilland solemn air; and faint mellow beams, fading every me 
ment, steal from the stained windows of the west, a8 one by 
one the evening lights ‘go upon their watch.’ But when 
twilight deepens into night, the wide o’erhanging firmement 
—that ‘majestical roof fretted with golden fires'—in its 
bright and countless hosts of werlds, overwhelms the rept 
gozer with awe, at the power and majesly of the Great Arc 
itect. ‘Are those bright orbs,’ he exclaims, ‘ inhabitable 
worlds, like this of ours? Lo! even when we geze, one falls 
far down the deep blue vault, and vanishes away. Wass 
world, in the inscrutable providence of the Snpreme, then 
blotted from being? Is our nniverse but as a star, 0 
dwellers of those suspended sphers, and will be seen 
hence, from yon gleaming orbs, suddenly to fall and 
like a transient meteor inthe sky? Hx alone knoweth, who 
spreadeth out the heavens like a curtain, and hangetb the 
earth on nothing! Faint glimpses are indeed aflorded 10 
the searcher after the unseen—dim perceptions of Nature's 
sublime mysteries. We wonder and admire, when, #* 
moment for years foretold, une celestial system clips with its 
mighty shadow a fellow system, as far in space they — 
their awful circles. We marvel when, commissioned by 
All powerful, awan and misty orb, predicted for & century, 
‘streams its horrid hair’ upon the midnight sky. But - 
those phenomena, how limited is our knowledge! 
best philosophical system is none other than & 
orem ; a net-quotient, confidentially given out, where 
and dividend are both unknown. Kanic 





Jupexs or Music.—A Scotch bogpiper travelling ito lee 
land, opened his wallet by the wood side and sat ye ane 
dinner ; he had no sooner said grace than three wolves 
about him. To one he threw bread, to another meat till his pre 
vision was all gone ; at length he took up.his - 





the visitation of insanity does not weaken—it rather nerves 





parted. So wild and perilous a passage of the Alps leaves 











ign exalts them ; but they are minds of singleness of purpose. 


began to play; at which the wolves ran away. 
faw me,’ Paid Sawney, ‘an I had kenn’d loo’d music # 








weel, ye should have had it before dinner. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





—_—_—_————e ee 
its wonders at a distance—the eye, as ever, deceives us; and 
as we look down, its inequalities appear but like the undula- 
ting ridges of the waves after a storm. Descend into it, and 
how wonderfully the scene is changed! those waves are mag: 
nified into hills, and the hollows between them into valleys. 
How astonished was I when I found myself stauding amidst 
a sea of petrified waves—icy and motionless !—when I found 
myself sunk and buried among them; when I looked along 
them, rising every where around me like a tumbling ridge vt 
hills, half hiding from me the rocky and precipitous shores 
around them! then, astonish indeed absorbed every other 
faculty. 

I cool, and observed every where the beautiful accidents 
of nature—how thickly they gathered around me! I saw pro- 
found chinks, vast caverns, and little narrow lakes of palest 
blue water, enclosed among crystal or azure ae rivulets 
of sparkling n, rolling along icy canals, and precipitating 
themselves cckiae the greater streams of earth) in abysses 
below. I drank little from my hand ; it was indeed ‘clear 
—but oh, how cold!’ 

I felt overstrained, and I reposed on what I saw around 
me. I was standing by the shore of the Mer de Glace, which 
was covered with heaps of debris lying under precipituus 
rocks, which rocks again were but the bases of the Aiguilles 
above them; tney forming the footstool to Mont Blanc. As 
I stood, I placed one hand on the ice of ages; the other, on 
the flowers of yesterday! I plucked one of them, for I felt 
how much they resembled ourselves—they were blooming ; 
while round them gigantic pines were lying in every state of 
ruin and decay; like empires, they had their centuries, and 
were gone, as these will have their hours. Nature is here 
one eternal metamorphosis. One sees the efforts of all times 
and of all seasons met together. The snows and the frost of 

Lapland, the flowery vegetation, and the brightest suns of 
Ttaly—mosses and ice—waters frozen into glaciers, forming 
glorious rainbow-arches of rivers, which one afterwards be- 
holds bounding like youth exultingly along happier plains, and 
‘ rejoicing to run their course. The harshness of winter— 
the softness of summer—the glowing hues of autumn—all are 
manifested here! One looks down, with an expanding heart, 
on a very paradise of a hundred leagues of plains covered 
with spire-crowned villages, and with joyous vintages—one 
turns round, chilled and shuddering, to twenty thousand feet 
of ice, which form their line of horizon. I left the beaten 
track, and struck up immediately against the side of the 
mountains, ina part where I think few or none might have 
been before me. I clambered incessantly for one hour up a 
ridge nearly inaccessible, I should think, to any, excepting 
to him whose head turns not on the edge of precipices. I 
threw myself at last on a sort of platferm, under a lofty 





feeling which was opened between me and the pervading lo- 

finite! The feelings I then gave way to, have half atoned for 

an age of past or future crime. 

I was recalled to myself by a greater chilliness of the air 

—I looked on the mountains—they were all hidden. No 

ionger motionless, the clouds were rolling by me in enormous 

volumes, dark or lurid; all was sad and savage—desolate and 

repelling. The wind made the most extraordinary sounds 

among the caverns and peaks; and big drops of rain began 

tofall. The spirit in me was gone; the depression I was in 

was profound. Had it not been so, how should I have been 

excited—for the clouds were rolling beneath me like billows 

of a stormy ocean! No pen nor pencil ever pictured the wild- 
ness of their forms; suddenly the lightning flashed, and the 
thunder bellowed from beneath, reverberating through ten 
thousand echoes, such thunder as I never heard before. But 
half dead with over-strained excitement, I thought only of rest 
and my excessive exhaustion. The rain feli in torrents; | 
was drenched in a moment, and with wind almost hurled me 
‘rom the sheep-paths, while struggling downwards; my um- 
brella was broken, and my baton waslost. What changeable 
creatures we are, and how much on the slightest accidents 
depend our noblest thoughts and actions! Some hours since, 
[ had lived, feeling and embodying some of the finest im- 
pulses which man can know; full of ennobling sentiments, 
breathing the most refined humanity; feeling the general 
blessing of existence—a part, and the most ethereal part, of 
the majesty, the power, and the greatness round me. 





What a host of feelings and imaginations are crowding on 
my memory as I write! At one o’clock inthe morning Victor 
Simon stood by my bed-side, to summon me to fulfil my 
promiso of ascending the Breven for the sunrise—I was in 
such a delicious dream too!—and then I so hate being waked 
early ;—but at one o’ciock in the morning! I hesitated a 
moment, but a more powerful impulse even than inveterate 
habit prevailed, and in ten minutes I was mounted, and on 
my way tothe Breven. If we could more often walk at night 
what different creatures we should be! How it throws man 
back upon himself! How, more than all books on earth, it 
teaches him the essential truth—his senses no longer deceive 
him: Darkness, like a palpable thing, prisons him in—the 
only objects on which he can look, are the stars and moon, 
and they do not flatter him. However puffed up he may be, 
he can extract no flattery from them; they inspire but two 
sentiments, as they have done for ever—their infinity and his 
nothingness. The dullest eye can guess at their eternity: 
and the most apathetic, that they speak of something beyond 
himself. My eyes were fixed constantly on them, as cold and 
high, they twinkled in a sky of ebon blackness. The only 
ds which broke ona silence which else had been too 





aiguille, which I know not by name; but, what a it to 
me was that when I saw what my vision had gained by the 
ascent! I was there, like Marius, among the ruins of nature 
—or rather, I seemed to look upon the world ere the Al- 
mighty had called it into order. I stood above ali: around 
me wasa broken sea of mountains, and the clouds were break 
ing around their highest tops. The glorious sun was above, 
and the voices of the thousand torrents were heard below, 
breaking the almighty silence! What a thrill of exultation, 
of joy, of wonder, of love, and of gratitude, ran through me! 
I looked along it ail with a side-long glance, and half reclin- 
ing myself—(you know not the pleasure of this, but Coleridge 
knew it well, and he has described it)—thought I really was 
looking on another world. I felt alone as the Arab in his 
desert, on a spot perhaps untrodden by the foot of man; and 

his very sense of freedom, this inner consciousness, was, 
perhaps, half the joy; for, when unawed and unchilled by the 
presence of men with whom one has not one feeling in com- 
mon, how the inmost soul unfolds itself! 


I sprang up and caught firm hold uf one solitary pine, 
which over-hung @ dizzy precipice. One arm of it was hang- 


ing broken over a depth which I would not have hung over 


for all beneath the sun, and yet ¢here was a butterfly sport- 
ing! I trusted to its trunk, and I swung myself forward. 


I saw mountains behind, around, and beneath me: front- 


ing me, across the oe where lay the Vale of Chamounix, 
rose the range of the 


of the Dru; and behind me, the Blanc in his clouds. 





and de i 
energies and 


Col du Geant and Mon: Blanc; and 


reven, and a host of mountains ; cluse 
at my right, across the Mer de Glace, were the red pinnacles 
A sea 
of clouds also, beneath me, was silently opening, and disclos- 
ing lovely spots of landscape, and then softly veining them 
over, as the breeze fitfully entered into the veil of the silvery 
mist, and shook its dewy folds. Then suddenly, and, as it 
were, midst of the sky, a bald craggy peak, like a spear, 
would reveal itself, apparently based on nothingness, and then 
become filmy and dim, and vanish away: all was motion— 
all was progression (which is life) even here. The winds 
were abroad, and the birds of prey flew screaming past me— 
the waters were calling each other, and flowers were bursting 
into life. Over this face of chaos, Life and Death were met 

beauty and decay! All the 
of nature were here in their first strength; 
all-warring on each, other, and living on devastation : the life 
of each was the other’s death; and that death, or change, 
was the cause of renewed and beautiful existence! And here 
I stood above it all; my only visible companions were the 


startling, was the continual falling of stones down the Brev- 
en’s sides, and the roar of rushing torrents. 
Light was beginning to skirt upon the darkness when we 
reached a miserable chalet. The man—a greater picture of 
emaciation and wretchedness I have scarcely seen—had just 
lighted a few sticks, which threw a red glare over his gaunt 
and wasted features, and showed the sort of pallet from which 
he had just risen. It was open, through crevices in the roof 
above, and from those in the wall aroud, to every wind of 
heaven and to every shower of rain. He seemed to have be- 
come, at last, as insensible as the elt ments themselves; for 
en our appearance, or our departure, to the questions we 
asked him, or the money we gave him—(that sole argument 
which reaches the heart of a Swiss, if anything can,) he ap- 
peared insensible, and showed neither surprise nor gratifica- 
tion. His bread, made once in six months, [ saw him break 
with a heavy stone—it was indeed one black stone knocked 
against another. I put a piece of it in some hot milk, but it 
scarcely yielded, and was most unpala‘able. This man was 
a proof that a human being, living apart from his kind, sub- 


weather, may become at last as impassive as the very ele- 
ments of which he isthe butt. The hut was close to the Che- 
minee, theend of my route. I despatched the guide to warn 
me of the first breaking of dawn, and wrapping myself up in 
my boat-clok, I liy down by the fire. 

At five o’clock in the morning I was sitting on the Cross 
of Cheminee, alone in the great theatre of nature, watching 


over 


through them. But the grey light eac 
more with the darkness, and made it palpable. 
the sun was each moment conferring. 


Chald 


| gaudy splendors of the Roman Catholic altars; 


sisting on wretched diet, and exposed to every vicissitude of 


with a more intense curiosity than ever I watched as a youth 
the rising curtain of the theatre of Art, when the light of day 
should be kindled, and when the sun, like the harp of Mem- 
non, should awaken the almighty harmonies of the unfolding 
word of creation! How patiently I sat!—now watching the 
stars, each moment growing softer, and swimming in a warm 
ether; now watching the awful looking pines above me de- 
velope their black edges against the sky, and now looking 
precipice’s brink, and endeavoring to fathom the 
depths beneath ;—but all was cold blue mist, wreathing 
palely in eddies, as currents of air, =< by me, drifted 

moment mingled 
My eyes 
were fixed on the east, while I thought of the blessings which 
I have ever, from a 
boy, reverenced the worship of the Persian and the earlier 
lean—the religion of nature herself. Men bow down 





and 
is the immediate type of the Maker—the fountsiontanae 


source of all life and health !—tbe life of the pie Wa] 
heart and soul !—which, if gone, would crumble instantly 
atoms. I thought of the high prophet Miltor—the tea} ~ 
is always 8 prophet, for how prophetic is Nature! It is she 
who makes him so; she teaches him; her future is read } 
the past. It is from her that all his chief inspirations an 
drawn. In that most sublime of all passages—that language 
which an angel could almost use if addressing his Maker 
well does he say of light, from his full impression of its 
ity,‘ May I — thee, unblamed ?’ but wherefore a 
call now, as I did then, the whole of that transcendent 
age? - 
“ Hail, holy light! offspring of Heaven fj 

Or of on Based, mom Se! named, — 

May I express thee, unblamed ? since God is light 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity—dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate | 

Or hear’st thou, rather, pure ethereal stream! 

Whose fountain who shall tell? 

Before the sun, 

Before the heavens, thou wert: and, at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 

Won fom the void and formless infinite!” 


Such were Milton's ideas, clothed in a language which 
rolls along like a mighty river, and with the pomp, and with 
the sound and magnificence of an organ peal! Such were 
my thoughts—to write them is only torecall them—when the 
sun rose above the edge of the mountains. The first coup 
dail was all: I could not look at his intolerable splendor s 
second of time: not dim and pale, as seen through the misty 
of the vales, he arrested the empyrean at once.. The light 
of the very clouds round him was aching; the eastern side of 
Breven seemed in one blaze of fire—Jiterally this wasso. | 
looked backward, and, sheltered by t!ie mountain’s enormous 
hight, the world beneath lay in shadow. I stood, as it were, 
on the isthmus of the two eternities—between the Day and 
the Night—contending for mastery. I turned from the east, 
and I hastened towards the highest point df the Breven, bang- 
ing over the gorge, and full in front of the whole range of the 
Alps. 1 think that, at this moment, I saw one of the mot 
awful appearances which a man could look upon. Immed:- 
ately while the sun was rising in the east, eevee 
gigantic shadow of the mountain was reflected, darkening, 
the ocean of mist, which hid the nether world. [t was, ir 
deed, a wonderful thing to behold! I felt as if I were look- 
ing on the visible shadow of the Creator’s presence, wher 
the risen sun had first felé his command, ‘ Let there be light 
—and obeyed it! The sea of clouds below layno longer mo 
tionless, but were rapidly rising and eddying round. Some 
agitating influence had reached them, and they were heaving 
up from their depths in enormous waves; and gloriowly 
bright or shadowy, as the rays of the sun fell on them. Gh 
rious hues, indeed—with what a sweeping pomp they roll 
along! Had all the eastern kings of old passed by, clad, ta, 
‘in barbaric pearl and gold,’ how poor had their processia 
seemed !—yet all was in silence—all as noiseless as a dream! 
But no language—no expressions can convey the imprer 
sion of awe, and yet the thrill of delight which I felt, when 
su. denly I saw in the horizon opposite to me, and, a8 | knee, 
across the ravine wh:ere lay the invisible Vale of Chamoun, 
the mists darken, and assume a palpable form, until, roling 
off from either side, the Aiguille du M ilently its g 
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ant form upon the air. The contrast between the airy d 
pery of cloud } overing round, and the grey and everlasting 
pyramid, made it appear—all palpable and massive #8 it w# 
—like a thing unreal; while the mass of clouds, which roll 
round its foundations, made it look as might have lone 
the first pillar of the world when based by the Creator 
nothingness. ’ 

I gazed on it in breathless wonder, and scarcely dar" 
move, from the fear lest any thing should escape m 
mediately confronting me, and in a moment more, s 
range of the pinnacles of the Alps, the glaciers dazzling ; 
eyes, and Mont Blanc arose before me, based a 
clouds! I was all eye—remembrance or association 
was none; it seemed like some wonderful appearanct* 
real; but I felt it was real, and this made the imprew* 
awful. There, swelled up before me, based on™ 
an endless range of snowy mountains, th ; ff 
cles of every form and fancy, and glaciers, like see’ 
mine, floating down from the shoulders of these 
kings. Nature’s own temple, whose foundations 
world; whose pinnacles were the Aiguilles—whow °F 
were the waters—and whose unapproachable spire #* 
tigtehanted summits of Mont Blanc! Andberew® 
before this marvel of marvels !—men talk of St- is 
justly; for there is the reunion of all that manes* 
sublime it is: but here is the work of the Maker. — 

The eye receives, at a glance, the six 
themselves into the Vale of Chamonnix, and the Most 
peaks among which they have their birth. ger os 
rises above them all, the crowning p' 
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before images of martyrs, and cross themselves before the 











pears more grand and majestic, as one surveys bin 
l|elevated position. One sees all those immens® 
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snow and ice, which, despite of their great distance, dazzle 
the eye, those silent glaciers which, detaching themselves 


: Jike so many solid rivers, c- between whole forests of black 


nines in twisted folds, and pour themselves away at the bot- 
tom of the valley; and then how deliciously, turning from 
them, the eye reposes on the deep green of the woods, the de- 
licious suftness of the valleys! 

I stood, and looked inéo and upon all the wonders and the 
secrets of the Alps. I traced the glaciers, those motionless 
monuments of hanging rivers, up to their very summits; and 
the water-courses, and the torrents in which they ended. I 
saw what storm, or earthquake, or volcano, had done round 
its sides; and I saw how it still stood, fortified only by its 
shattered ruins gathering round it; and, unlike the works of 
men, commencing of themselves fresh foundations. The 
Ocean of mist opened below, and then only | reposed on the 
beautiful—the forests of pines were like dark shadows on the 
mountain's sides—spots of living green, now vanishing, now 
reappearing. I raised my eyes once more, and I looked to- 
wards the Alpine range. The sun was resting on the glaciers, 
on ruins of arches, pilasters, cornices, and pyramids, a very 
mockery of earthly ruins! 

The white clouds were sometimes rolling between the gla- 
ciers, and round the sides of the Aiguilles, and sometimes 
breaking over them, and deluging their sides in masses of 
foamy light. The whole atmosphere of clouds, disturbed and 
broken, resembled a silent ocean in its fluctuation, heaving 
itserormous waves over the craggy summits of the opposing 
mountains: no hand of artist or poet could express the scene ; 
the sublimity of the sight, the soundlessness of the motion— 
it was a thing to see, not tell. Such an appearance one 
might picture on Mount Sinai, when on the hillalone was that 
communion between the law-receiver and his Creator; and 
what added to allthis, was the unbroken silence. Therewas 
no sound—nothing moving. It seemed as if He was lifting 
up his veils of mystery, as if He had unfolded the curtain 
from on high, and pointed to his own works. ‘‘ Behol.!, atom 
of an hour, the pillars of the foundations of the world—the 
portals of those waters that let out the ‘ fountains of the great 
deep.’ Behold here, on the wall of nature, the visible hand- 
writing of the Infinite; and yet all these shall pass away.” 
And they are, each moment. changing and dissolving; stars, 
at length, their cycles ended, pass away; and these in their 
turn shall ‘leave not a wreck behind.’” 

The impression on me, long and full, was made. The les- 
son was taught; to be, during my little breathing-time here, 
unforgotten. I turned away, and began to descend, le~t, on 
such aspot, any unworthy feeling should make me, sublima- 
ted as Iwas, remember my mortality. 








Hiss Livine.—The troops in Florida, while near the 
coast, feed upon oysters, turtle, fish, etc, which are perhaps 
the best that this or any other country can afford. A party 
of officers, were recently engaged in the exercise of their res- 
pective talents upon a meal got up a la mode, from the car- 
cass of a fine green turtle; silently and solemnly were they 
doing more for themselves and their country than they had 
performed for months before, when one of them whirled a 
spoonful of the soup in the air and sprung upon his feet, 
much tothe surprise of his companions who had always 
thought himto be one ofthe most quiet amongthem. Ma- 
ny conjectures were quietly indulged in reference to ihis 
strange feat, when the young officer relieved himself as fol- 
lows : 

“ Officers, soldiers and Indian hunters, of the American 
army, you have been engaged for months in treading dow the 
flowers of Florida, and eating turtle soup to the glory of your 
country and of your own unconquerable spirits, which ye have 
elevated to an imperishable immortality. You have caught 
Indians and they have got away from you; and who can 
stand before the might and power of your arms? You have 
trailed the Savage to his hammock, and he has trailed you 
back toyourcamp. You have tied sentinels to savages and 
they have run away with your sentinels: in short, what have 
younot done to elevate your country and your country’s hon- 
or in the eyes of other nations! Have you not borne fatigue? 
Have you not marched up the hill and then marched down 
again? And after all your conquests and inimitable achieve- 
ments, is it not a most villainous shame, that you are com- 
pelled to sit here on the grass and eat turtle soup without a 
drop of wine in it?” 


; Dests or THE AutHoR or WaveRLEY.—Sir Walter, du- 
ring his period of ill-health, took up an erroneous impression 
that his debts were all paid; the great success of the uniform 
edition of the novels with notes and plates, led to this idea, 
fostered and cherished as it was by an anxious desire to pay 
every cent. His executors found “‘ the remaining principal 
sum ofthe Ballantyne debt to be about £54,000, £22,000 
had been insured upon his life; there were some moneys in 
the hands of the trustees, and Mr. Cadell very handsomely 
offered to advance the balance, about £30,000, that he might 
without further delay setile with the body ofcreditors. This 
was effected in 1833 ; Mr. Cadell accepting as his only secu- 
rity the rights of the profits accruing from Sir Walter's copy- 
right and literary remains.” These, it is feared, will not 
be sufficient, 
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AR'ADNE WATCHING THE SEA AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF 
THESEUS. 


Lone_y—lonely on the shore, 

Where the mighty waters roar, 

— Would that she could pass them o’er !— 
Doth the maiden stend. 

Those small, ivory feet are bare; 

Rosy as the small shells are, 

They are than the feet less fair, 
On that sea-beat strand. 

Wherefore doth the girl complain ? 

Wind and wave will hear in vain. 


Dark as is the raven’s breast, 
Wand’ ring wild in its unrest— 
Like a human thought in quest 

Of a future hour— 
Do her raven tresses flow 
Over neck and arm below, 
White as is the silent snow, 

Or the early flower, 
Coming ere the summer sun 
Colors what it shines upon. 


Vainly does the west wind seek 
To recall upen her cheek 
How the red rose used to break 
In her native isle— 
Breaking with a lovely flush ; 
Bat her cheek has lost its blush, 
And her lip its smile. 
Once how fair tay used to spring 
For the young Athenian King ! 


Desolate—how desolate !— 
Does the Cretan lady wait 
On the beach, forlorn, who late 
Tn a palace dwelt. 
They will not—the coming waves— 
Watch her esa like the slaves 
Who before her knelt ; 
And the least sign was comma: 
From her slight but royal hand. 


Lovely was the native bower 
Where she dwelt, a guarded flower, 
In her other happier hour, 

Ere love grew to pain. 
Mid these grey rocks may she roam, 
For the maiden hath no home— 

None will have azain. 
Never more her eyes will meet 
Welcome from her native Crete. 


Little did that Princess fear, 
When a thousand swords were near, 
Where no other was her peer, 

That an hour was nigh, 
When her hands would stretch in vain, 
Helpless, to the unpitying main— 

To the unpitying sky, 
Earth below and heaven above 
Witness to the wrongs of Love. 


On the white and sounding surge, 
In the dark horizon’s verge, 
Does a vessel] seem to urge 

Fast her onward way; 
And the swelling canvass spread, 
Glitters in the early red 

Of the coming day. 
’Tis as if that vessel bore 
All the sunshine from the shore. 


Hath the young King left her side— 

She but yesterday his bride— 

Who for his sake crossed the tide, 
Gave him love and life? 

—He hath left her far behind, 

To the warring wave and wind: 
But what is their strife, 

To the war within the heart 

Which beholdeth him depart ? 


She hath periled life and fame 

Upon an all-desperate game ; 
hat availeth now her claim 

' On the false and fled? 

Not him only hath she lost: 

All the spirit treasured most 

ath its lustre shed. 
Let the false one cross the main, 
If she could believe again. 


After hours may yet restore 
To the cheek the rose it wore ; 
And, as it has smiled before, 
So the lip will smile. 
Let them be hewever bright, 
Never will they wear the li 
< oa § their native ite ‘. 
Tustin a) were en ; 
Such iy aneee be oa - 
the heart’s emotions are ; 


How from out of its des: 
Will it summon 





There is death below; 
And the very gleam that flashes 
Kindles from the heart’s sweet ashes. 
Maiden ! gazing o’er the sea 
Wistfully—how wistfully !— 
Thine such weary doom must be— 
Thine the 


weary heart, 
Wo! for confidence misplaced— 
For affections run to waste 


And for hopes that part, 
Leaving us their farewell one- 
One for ever-jarring chord ! 
a the bsg maiden stands, 

Linging espairing hands, 
ser on the lonely sands. 

’Tis a woman's lot: 

Only let her heart be won, 
her summer hour is done— 

Soon she is ; 
Sad she Gupe ty life’s bleak shore 
Loving, bat ved no more ! 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—OREWON, 

Iy commending to the public the Travels of Rev. Samuel 
Parker from St. Louis to the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and thence homeward, we had intended to give some ex 
tracts of deep interest from the work, but were prevented. 
The following paragraphs were first extracted by a cotem 
porary, who in his preliminary notice says— 

The ‘ Journal’ is a description of occurrences, curiosities 
and pacer y they presented themselves to the notice of 


L. E.. L. 








our trav , with occasional observations hiving a more 
immediate bearing upon the objects of his tour, viz. to as- 
i operations 


certain the most fit —- for mi 
among the Indians. ‘“'The country here described,” says 
the Author, in his Preface, “‘is sué generis; every thing is 
formed on a large scale. Its lofty and etual snow-to 
= mountains rising 20,000 feet or more, the trees of 
orest, the wide extended prairies, plants of an enormous 
growth, and the results of volcanic agency which you meet 
In almost every direction, render the whole an ever increas- 
ing scene of interest to the traveler; and if any statements 
appear large, it is because the facts are so in ives.” 
e are glad to find, by the extact first quoted, that a pas- 
is reserved through the — Mountains, suitable for 
a Railroad, as we shall wich to e a trip to the mouth of 
the Columbia River, a few years hence, when we have 12 
to 15 days to spare; or if we don’t go ourselves, we may 
wish to send our children. There is hardly a doubt that 
such a work will eventually be constructed, and that our 
latest news from China and the Sandwich Islands will come 
through thischannel. Under date of 10th of August, 1835, 
= a thas pees ie ae 
ugh these mountains is in a , 80 
sodiel in the ascent and descent, that I should not ioe 
nown we were passing them, had it not been that as we 
advanced, the atmosphere gradually became cooler, and at 
= we found the perpetual snows upon our right hand 
and upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above us— 
in some places ten thousand. e highest parts of these 
mountains are found by measurement to be eighteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. This valley was not 
discovered until some years since. Mr. Hunt and his par- 
ty, more than twenty years ago, went near it but did not 
find it, though in search of some favorable p e. It va- 
ries in width from five to twenty miles; and following its 
course, the distance through the mountains is about eighty 
miles, or four days’ journey. Though there are some ele- 
vations and depressions in this valley, yet, comparatively 
speaking, it is level. There would be no difficulty in the 
way of constructing a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; and probably the time may not be very far 
distant, when trips will be made across the Continent, as 
they have been made to the Niagara Falls, to see Nature’s 
wonders. 
SULPHUR SPRING. 

Ata place called Jackson’s Hole, a narrow defile near 
the head waters of Columbia River, is a remarkable Sul- 
phur Spring. Mr. Parker thus briefly describes it: 

Here, for some distance, I was much annoyed with the 
strong scent of sulphuretted hydrogen, and soon saw at the 
foot of the mountain, under the of gypsum, a large sul- 
phur spring, which sent up as much as gallons of wa- 
ter per minute. Around this spring were large quantities 
of incrusted sulphur, and so strongly is the water saturated, 
that it colors the water of the river, on the side next to the 
spring, a greenish yellow for more than a mile below. 

MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 


A few miles west of Jackson’s Hole, the caravan encamp- 
ed three days, to give their animals eee) nae. 

While we continued here, I took an and went up 
to the top of a igh mountain, to take a view of the 
scenery tround. ‘The prospect was as extensive as the eye 
could reach, diversified with mountains, hills and plains.— 
Most of the mountains were covered with woods, but the 
hills and plains were covered with grass, presenting less of 





bright green, however, than might be expected, if the sum- 
cee eee a eidke wemameias ouns read wih reine 
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as on the east. The Rocky Mountains at the east presented 


the of an immensely large bank of snow, or 
teage Inia clouds skirting the i aren The Trois 
Tenons were in full view, and not very far distant at the 
north. They are a cluster of very high pointed niountains, 
not less than ten thousand feet, rising almost —— 
larly, and covered with snow; five in number, but only 
three of them are so very high as to be seen at a great dis- 
tance, and therefore take the above name. Here I spent 
much time in looking over the widely extended and varied 
, sometimes filled with emotions of the sublime, in 
the towering mountains—sometimes with plea- 
sure in tracing the windings of the streams in the vale be- 
low; and these sensations frequently gave place to aston- 
ishment, in viewing the courses in which the rivers flow on 
their way unobstructed by mountain barriers. After some 
hours occupied in this excursion, I descended to the en- 
campment, mtch gratified with what I had seen of the 
works of God. The soil in this valley and upon the hills is 
black and rich, and the time will come when the solitude 
which now prevails will be lost in the lowing of herds and 
pee a Sed flocks, and the plow will cleave the clods of these 
hills and vales, and from many altars will ascend thc incense 
of prayers and praise. 
PREACHING TO THE NEZ PERCES INDIANS. 
Sabbath, 6th. Early this morning one of the oldest chiefs 
went about among the people, and with a Jond voice ex- 
plained to them the instructions given them last evening— 
told them it was the Sabbath day, and they must prepare for 
public worship. About eight in the morning some of the 
chiefs came to me and asked where they should assemble. 
I asked them if they could be accommodated in the willows 
which skirted the stream of water on which we were en- 


eamped. They thought not. I then inqnired if they could | 
not take the poles aa of their lodges and construct a | 


shade. They thou 
directions went 
o’clock came and said they were ready for worship. I 
found them all assembled, men, women and children, be- 
tween four and five hundred, in what I would call a sanctu- 
ary of God, constructed with their lodges nearly one hun- 
dred feet long and about twenty feet wide ; and all were ar- 
ed in rows, through the le of the building, upon 
their knees, with a narrow s in the middle, lengthwise, 
resembling an aisle. ‘The whole area within was carpeted 
with their dressed skins, and they were a!l attired in their 
best. The chiefs were arranged in a semi-circle at the end 


t they could; and without any other 


which I was to occupy. I could not have believed they had | 


the means or could have known how to have constructed 
so convenient and so decent a place for worship, and espe- 
cially as it was the first time they had public worship. ‘The 
whole sight, taken together, sensibly affected me, and filled 
me with astonishment; and I felt as though it was the house 
of God and the gate of Heaven. 
BEAUTIFUL WATERFALL, 

In « river emptying into the Columbia, near Fort Vancouver. 

Towards the lower part of Brant Island I re-embarked, 
and we proceeded a few miles farther and encamped below 
Pillar Rock, over against an extraordinary cascade of water 
whicb descends the mountains from the shore, on a narrow 
aatg . rich bottom-land, wholly isolated, rising five hun- 

ed feet. 


upon the highest 
hight, is very sm 
enormous pillar. 
of volcanic operations. 

The porat, % upon the south side of the river is a pleasing 
wonder. According to the best estimation I pet make, 
its whole descent is not less than a thousand feet. There 
are several narrow offsets, from most of which the water 
descends in a white foaming sheet, at an e of sixty or 
eighty degrees, presenting the appearance of a white stripe 
laid upon the side of the mountains. In two parts of the 
descent there are perpendicular falls; the last or lowest is 
probably not less than two hundred feet, and before the 
stream reaches the bottom, it is so dissipated jnto spray by 
the accelerating power of the attraction of gravitation, that 
it disappears, until again collected at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and winds its way a short distance into the Columbia. 


FIRST SIGHT OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

On the morning of the 22d, we waited for a favorable tide 
until nine o’clock, when we got under weigh with a brisk 
wind from the east. Here the river begins to spread out in- 

toa bey, but owing to many shoals, the navigation is diffi- 
cult. e ran aground, but the increase of the tide set us 
afloat again, and soon the —_ Pacific Ocean opened to our 
view. This boundary of the ‘ Far West’ was to me an ob- 
ject of great interest; and when I looked ypon the dark 
rolling waves, and reflected upon the vast expanse of five 
thousand miles, without an intervening island until you ar- 
rive at the Japan coast, a stretch of thonght was required, 
like contemplating infinity, which can measure only y suc- 
cession its expansion sublimity. Like the vanishing 
lines of prospect, so is contemplation lost in this extent of 
ocean. 


oint. The base, in comparison with the 
, giving the whole the appearance of an 
this is one of the astonishing wonders 


FORT GEORGF, OR ASTORIA. 


Fort George is situated on the south side of the bay, ten 


made preparation, and at about eleven | 







On the river side there are some very narrow | 
offsets, u on which grow some cedars, and also a very few | 









miles from Cape Disappointment; is without any fortifica- 
tions; has only two small buildings, made of hewed logs; 
about two acres cleared, a part of which is cultivated with 
potatoes and en vegetables. It is occupied by two 
white men of the Hudson Bay Company, for the purpose 
of trade with the few remaining Indians who reside about 
these shores. Though this is the present condition of As- 
toria, yet the time must come, when at the mouth of this no- 
ble river there will be a Swen of business, and especially 
may this be expected, as this bay affords the only good har- 
bor for along distance on this coast. I should think the 
north side of the bay a little above the Cape, adjoining what 
is called Baker’s Bay, would be the most desirable location 
for a place of business, as that is the safest place for shi 
to ride at anchor. On that side of the Columbia Bay, the 
country is more open and pleasart for 2 commercial town. 
On the south side, where Astoria was located, the moun- 
tains or high hills come down very near the shore, and are 
rocky and precipitous, preventing a southern prospect, and 
in the short winter days of a north latitude of 46° 17’, they 
almost exclude the sun. 

A difficulty, of such a nature as is not easily overcome, 
exists in regard to the navigation of this river, which is the 
sand bar at its entrance. Te is about five miles across the 
bar from Cape Disappointment out to sea. In no part of 
that distance is the water upon the bar over eight fathoms, 
and in one place only five, and the channel about halfa mile 
wide. Andso wide and open is the Ocean, that there is al- 
ways a heavy swell, and when the wind is above a gentle 
breeze, there are breakers quite across the bar, and there is 
no passing it except when the wind and tide are both very 
favorable. Without the bar there is no anchorage, and there 
have been instances, in the winter season, of ships lying off 
and on thirty days, waiting for an opportunity to pass, and 
always a good pilot is needed. Perhaps there have been 
more lives lost here, in proportion to the number of those 
who have entered this river, than in entering almost any 
other harbor in the world. But the calamities have been 
less frequent for some years past than formerly, and should 
a steamboat be stationed at the Cape, when business shall 
be sufficiently multiplied to warrant the expense, to tow 
vessels over, the delays and dangers would be greatly di- 
minished. 

The main bay is four miles wide at the mouth of the river, 
between Cape ney. geo and Point Adams; extends 
sixteen miles up the river; is nine miles wide between 
Chenook Bay on the north and Young’s Bay on the south, 
and seven wide between Fort George and Chenook Point. 
It is filled with many sand bars, and one, which ia called 
Sand Island, a little within the Capes, seen only when the 
tide is down, is dangerous to ships when not in charge of 
skilful pilots. 

The section of the country about the sea coast is very 
rough and mountainous, and covered with the most heavy 
and dense forest of any part of America of which I have any 
knowledge. The trees are almost all of the genus pinus, 
but I saw none of the species commonly called pine, any 
where below the cascades. The balsam fir, of which there 
are three species, constitute far the greatest part of the for- 
est trees. White cedar, spruce, hemlock and yew are in- 
terspersed. Three species of oak, of which the white is far 
the most common, prevail in small sections; and in some 
low bottom lands, the species of poplar called balm of Gil- 
ead, and some bitter cotton wood, is most general. -The 
balsam fir grows very large, not unfrequently four and six 
feet in diameter, and about two hundred feet high. I mea- 
sured one which was eight feet in diameter and two hun- 
dred feet high. As Ido not intend to enter upon the den- 
drology of the country, I pass farther remarks upon this 
subject for the ——< here are some tracts of good 
land, which might easily be brought under cultivation, in 
different parts of this mountainous and iron-bound coast. 
One about Young’s Bay, extending down to and about 
Point Adams. This would be a favorable location for a 
missionary station, where access could be had to the Clat- 
sop and Killamook Indians, who are said to be numerous. 





WALTER SCOTT. 
(MEMORANDA FROM THE LAST VOLUME OF LOCKHART’S LIFE.) 
Lire or Napoteon.—The life of Napoleon produced to 
the author, or rather his creditors, about ninety thousard 
dollars; an amount for a single work unprecedented in the 
annals of literature. 


SociaL IntERcourse.—Mr. Lockhart says very happily, 
—‘ And yet as, with whatever admiration his friends could 
hot but regard him when among them, the prevailing feeling 
was still love and affection; so it is now, and so must it ever 
be,as to his memory. It is not the privilege of every reader 
to have partaken in the friendship of a great and good man, 
buc those who have not may be assured that the sentiment 
which the near homely contemplation of such a being inspires, 
is a thing entirely by itself, 

* Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.’ 

His DescenDantTs.—Sir Walter’s daughter, Anne, receiv- 
ed in 1832 a grant of £200 per annum, from the privy purse 
of King William IV. But her name did not lung burden the 
pension list. © ‘Her constitution had been miserably shat- 





—— 


Speen nene nN, 
tered in the course of her long and painful attendance. first 
on ber mother’s illness, then on her father’s; and perh 
reverse of fortune and disappointments of various sorts 
nected with that, had also heavy effect.” She died in June, 
1833, and her remains are placed in the New C in 
the Harrow Road. The adjoining grave holds those of her 
nephew John Hugh Lockhant, (the Hugh Little John of the 
fales of a Grandfather,) and also those of Sophia 

who died in 1837. There remains therefore of Sir Walter’, 
race only bis two sons— Walter, his successor in the baron. 
etcy, major in the 15th regiment of hussars—child 
Charles, Clerk in the office of her majesty’s secretary of 
state for foreign affuirs ; and the two children of Sophia Lock. 
hart, a boy and girl. 

ABBOTTSFORD.—Abbottsford was mortgaged for £10,000 
to support Constable in 1825, and is so left. The }j 
and museum presented to him in free gift by his creditors 
in 1830, were bequeathed to his eldest son, with a burden of 
£5,000, designed for his younger children ; his literary 
perty, if more than sufficient for the debts, was to be applied 
to the extinction of this burden, and thereafter to be divided 
equally among his surviving family. The Author of Waver. 
ley fatally struggled to pay his debts, and in fact failed to en. 
dow his family, though he left them a rich legacy in his 
fame. 

His Monuments.—£1200 were subscribed in Glasgow, 
where a pillar is now rising in the chief sqrare of the city ; 
the subscription reached £6000 in Edinburg, but the com 
mittee have not yet made their selection from the plans sub- 
mitted to them. The English subscription reached £10,000 
but a considerable part of this was embezzled by a 
person rashly appointed to the post of secretary, who cari- 
ed it with him to America where he soon died. It has been 
proposed to use the remainder in extinguishing all the incum- 
brances on Abbottsford, and entail the whole upon bis beirs 
for ever. But the sum is insufficient, and will probably be ap- 
plied to the debt on the library and museum; Abbotteford 
is undoubtedly the monument to be preserved, as the memo- 
rial of the tastes and habits of the founder. 

His Portratts.—Mr Lockhart enumerates twenty-cne 
portraits, besides the two busts by Chantry, and says, “the 
only statue as yet done is that by John Greenshields, in free 
stcne”’ now in the possession of Mr. Cadell. Thisis ap error, 
though Mr. Lockhart could scarcely be aware of it, as indeed 
not more than half a dozen persons on the spot near which 
another exists have seen it. 

Statue 1n America —Mr. Thom, the celebrated Seot- 
tish sculptor, has executed a very extraordinary fulllength 
in stone for the group of Old Mortality and his Pony, since 
his arrival in America. This exquisite likeness has been 
purchased by the Laurel Hill Cemetry Company of Philadel- 
phia, on whose grounds the whole group now is; as soon as 
the Gothic niche, nearly ready, is completed, the group vill 
be opened for the gratification of our citizens without charge. 
We are much mistaken if the locality is not at once consider 
ed appropriate for such display. Who does not remember 
the speech of Old Mortality to Sir Walter? “ My hours are 
like the ears of the latter harvest, and your days are yet in 
the spring ; and yet you may be gathered into the garnerof 
mortality before me, for the sickle of death cuts down the 
green as oftasthe ripe, andthere is a color in your cheek 
that, like the bud of the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of 
corruption. Wherefore, labor as one who knoweth not when 
his master calleth,” &c. It is the moment of uttering this 
speech that the sculptor has seized for the portraits. As 
Old Mortality loved to repair defaced tomb-stones, so the 
originators of the plan of ths new cemetry hope it maybe 
be the study of their successors to keep the place in perpetu- 
al repair and to transmit it undefaced to a distant date. 

Two Years’ Exertions.—Between January, 1826, snd 
January, 1828, Sir Walter’s exertions for his creditors pro 
duced two hundred thousand dollars. 

His Norton or First Love.—Writing to a Mr. Gorden 
in 1820, Sir Walter says :—** Assure yourself that scarce one 
person out of twenty marries his first love, and scarceane 
out of twenty of the remainder has cause to rejoice at having 
done so.—What we love in our early days is generally 
ther a fanciful creation of our own than a reality. We build 
statues of snow, and weep when they melt.” 

Sir Walter had allowed his juvenile drama of the House of 
Aspen to be printed in the Keepsake, together with My Aunt 
Magaret’s Mirror, and two other little tales. “ But, Sit 
Walter,” says Mr. L.,“ regretted having meddled in ay 
way with the toy-shop of literature, and would never dow 
again, though repeatedly offered very large sums. 





LyinG.—There was a famous problem among the Stic, 
which ran to this purpose: ‘ When a man says ‘I lie, 
he lie, or does he not ? If he lies, he speaks the truth; 
speaks the truth he lies.” Many were the books wen 
this wonderful problem. Crysippus favored the world tis 
no less than six; and Philetus studied himself todeath ia 
vain effuris to solve it. 

Fexiinc.—Feelings are stars, which are gu 
the sky is clear; but reason is the needle w: 
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Canadian Troubdles.—It is barely possible that we may 
yet be involved in a war with England, growing out of the 
recent disturbances in Canada and along the frontier—we 
say this is only possible, because there is too much good 
sense in the great mass of the People of both nations, and 
too much good feeling between the two Governments, to 
allow of its probability. Still, the incendiaries and conspi- 
rators on both sides of the lines, who have done all in their | 
power to instigate a war, deserve hanging just as thorough- 
ly as if they had been successful. ‘Their intent is clearly 
malignant and blood-thirsty ; and if any way could be found 
to bring them within the power of the law, the example and 
the effect could not fail of being most salutary. 

The town of Lewiston and its journal have been conspi- 
cuous in their efforts to fan the embers ef Canadian insur- 
rection ; and we understand they are now reaping the fruits | 
of their conduct in the loss of the large amount of frontier 
travel, as well directly across as from Albany to Niagara by | 
way of Lake Ontario. The last paper protests that there | 
is no danger of delay or molestation in that quarter. The 
Robert Peel and Brockville outrages would seem to tell a 
different story. 


There are other journals on our own frontier which have | 
held throughout a language totally unjustifiable in relation 
to the hostile expeditions set on foot from our territory, and 
the refugees which were for months at work to set on foot! 
those expeditions. We are surprised and mortified at the | 
general tone of the press of Northern Vermont on this sub- | 
ject. The most intemperate and abusive denunciations of | 
the British Canadian Government have been indulged in, | 
and the designs of the agitators countenanced to an extent | 
wholly at variance with national amity and good feeling, 
and destructive of the iatimate and friendly commercial and | 
political relations heretofore subsisting. We say nothing | 
of the sympathy felt for the Patriots and the anxiety evinced | 
for their success ; that is matter of opinion, and every man | 
will think as he pleases; but aiding the fugitive insurgents | 
to disturb and alarm the Canadian frontier and to fit out! 
hostile armaments within the territory of the United States, | 
is so clearly a violation of treaties and of the law of nations 
that we see not how it can be countenanced by any peace- 
loving and conscientious citizen. 








In this connexion, we may as well notice the dirty outrage 
said to have been recently committed at Detroit. A party 
of British military officers were over on a visit, when they 
were assailed in the streets by a parcel of inconceivably 
shamelesz blackguards, and pelted with mud, filth, and rot- 
ten eggs, until they sought shelter on board a ferry-boat.— | 
The beings who could stoop to this dastardly, brutal mean- 
ness, would not hesitate to set their own city on‘fire and 
swear it on the British, in order to provoke a war. Does 
not every man see that such conduct tends directly to a fear- 
ful calamity—a calamity which cannot be incurred without 
piling mountains of guilt and blood on the souls of those 
who invoke it? 

—We have thus far spoken of the errors on our own 
side of the boundary; those on the other are equally nu- 
merous if not equally glaring. It is manifest that the Brit- 
ish do not know how to govern a province like Canada— 
but that is their business. We remark on it only as it en- 
dangers the preservation of peace. But misgovernment in 
any country where a spirit of resistance has been awakened 
is always perilous to its immediate neighbors, and therefore 
a legitimate subject of comment. We understand that 


in an American port—an act of consummate insolence and 
folly—three-fourths of this treasure might have been saved, 
Her Maiden Majesty may make the leader in that exploit a 
Duke if she will; the act will still be an indefensible one.— 
To talk of that steamboat and her crew as pirates is the ex- 
treme of folly. We are the proper judges of the character 
of an American vessel lying at anchor in an American port ; 
and when British authorities assume to cut such a one out 
at the dead of night, drive off the crew with deadly weapons, 
and burn her, they are quite too careful of our morals.— 
Besides, their own conduct refutes this shallow subterfuge. 
If the Caroline were a pirate, why was not her crew detain- 
ed for trial?’ Why were even those carried away prisoners 
released the next day? The pretext falls to the ground. 

But a new Governor General has been sent over, with 
Dictatorial powers; and we have been favored with a few 
touches of his quality. We regret to say that they are not 
very promising. From the little we know of his previous 
character, Lord Durham would seem about the worst man 
that the British Ministry could have selected for this mo- 
mentous trust. To begin with, a Radical Aristocrat is the 
wrong man to command in America. We speak not of 
mere aristocracy of position—Durham is neither better nor 
worse for being a Lord; while lofty birth and an illustrious 
ancestry are rather in his favor. But a Noble who rises to 
power as a Liberal, and who is yet fanatical in his require- 
ment of homage from inferiors, and in the enforcement of 
all those petty acknowledgements of deference to the great 
which are a practical indignity to the humble, can hardly 
become popular on this side of the Atlantic—not even in 
Canada. Haughtiness of bearing and a tenacity of forms 
are so nearly allied to narrowness of mind, that a people 
accustomed to a reasonable share of social equality if not of 
political freedom will be very apt to confound them, and to 
infer the latter from the former. 

We regret to perceive already the evidences of Lord 
Durham's unfitness for his new position. He began by 
dissolving the old Executive Council—which was right— 
and organizing a new one of his immediate satellites and 
retainers—which was wrong. . He is thus at this moment 
vested with a power over British America as despotic as 
that of Nicholas over Russia. His Inaugural Proclamation 
is a windy document, which abounds in grandiloquent sen- 
tences, yet developes nothing of his proposed policy except 
that he will do just what pleases him. That we understood 
before. But so far he keeps on his own ground. His later 
Proclamation, however—the one offering a reward of one 
thousand pounds for the apprehension of the destroyers of 
the Sir Robert Peel—taken in connexion with the Siamese 
display of his man Sir George Arthur, (which appeared in 
our last)—is of a far more exceptionable character. ‘The 
two indicate a mutual ignorance of the condition of affairs 
on the frontier, if not of the laws of nations, which are de- 
plorable in the occupants of such important stations. 


This destruction of the Sir Robert Peel was a gross and 
guilty outrage—an act of the clearest piracy and robbery— 
and for that very reason not a subject of international ad- 
justment. The perpetrators should be visited with the se- 
verest penalties of the violated laws ; and we trust they will 
be; and if any peace officer admits them to bail he makes 
himself a virtual accomplice, and should be so treated. But 
to talk of the affair as an outrage on Canada by the United 
States is a gross insult, which can only be excused by the 
ignorance of those who perversely so regard it. And yet Ar- 
thur makes this the text of half a column of rigmarole and 
bluster, abusive of republican institutions and eulogistic of 
monarchical, not forgetting to praise the exemplary conduct 
throughout of the Canadian authorities and people! and 





Great Britain has spent from twenty-five to thirty millions 
of dollars within the last sia :aonths in what she calls main- 
taining her authority in Canada, and protecting her sub- 
jects from insurrection and invasion. Three-fourths of this 
has been as clearly thrown away as the twenty millions that 
we have so beautifully buried in the morasses of Fiorida. 
In the first place, there need have been no rebellion if her 
Governors had understood their business, and been as in- 
tent on discharging their duty as maintaining their dignity ; 
in the next, there bas been no occasion for this lavish ex. 





penditure. But for the audacious burning of the Caroline 


Durham very gratuitously indulges the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will vindicate its own dignity 
and honor! This is vastly kind of him, no doubt; but it 
might well have been spared. Our Government has acted 
throughout with the most perfect alacrity and good faith.— 
It has loaded no invaders of British territory with honors— 
it has done nothing to instigate mutual ill feeling ; it has 
done much to repress border collisions. We wish it had 
dene more ; we think it might have done something more ; 
but the error, if it exist, is one of judgement solely, and by 
no means of disposition. Where it had not the ability to de 





ee 
good, it has been careful to abstain from doing harm—an 
example which might be imitated with profit. 

A band of desperadoes—mainly Canadian refugees, 
though that does not matter—have conspired to plunder 
and burn a British steamboat by night, ata lonely wooding 
place amid the forests which overshadow the St. Lawrence. 
That wooding place happens to be on our side; and the 
villany is successful. The Governor of this State and our 
Federal authorities are instantly on the alert, and every 
hing is done to punish the perpetrators of the outrage.— 
What more would our stately neighbors have of ust To 
talk of the affair as growing out of a defect in our institu- 
tions, or the neglect of precautions, is nonsense. It might 
have happened with a hundred thousand regular troops on 
the frontier, under an able general clothed with unlimited 
powers. ‘That it was favored by a bad spirit cherished by 
some portion of our frontier people is very probable ; but 
that is an evil not confined to this country, nor yet to repub- 
lies ; neither would a standing army be likely to subdue it. 
Let the magnates across the Lakes talk sense, even if they 
cannot cease to be insolently vain-glorious. This Sir Rob- 
ert Peel outrage was a most wanton and abominable one, 
but of no political bearing—not half so much as the subse- 
quent firing on the American steamboat at Brockville.— 
Now there are those on the frontier whose business it seems 
to be to aggravate all these unhappy occurrences and create 
a serious breach if possible ; but we do hope that they will 
no more be countenanced by men so high in authority and 
potent ininfluence as SirGeorge Arthur and Lord Durham. 

New-Hampsurre.—The Legislature of the Granite State 
convened at Concord on Wednesday of last week. Sam- 
uel Jones (Adm.) was chosen President of the Senate, the 
Adm. strength in that body being 8to 4, Ira A. Eastman, 
Esq. was chosen Speaker of the House, the vote being as 








follows : 
For Ira H. Eastman, Adm. .....+0000e00+8 oe 125 
Ichabod Bartlett, Whig. ......ssseeeseeees 107 
Scattering, mainly Whig....... eveee 8 


So Mr. Eastman was declared elected. On counting the 
votes for Governor, they were found to stand— 


Fer His Excellency Isaac Hill, Adm...... + -28,607 
Gen. James Wilson, jr. Whig. .. .25,244 
James Wilson, (“ jr.” omitted) 431 
Scattering 198 Wilson in all........++....25,675 
Hill over Wilson 2,932: over all, 2,734. 


The total vote is 54,570—higher by 9,000 than any other 
ever cast in the State. A motion to inquire into the alleged 
fact of the Governor’s holding a Federal office (Pension 
Agent) which would disqualify him for the highest State of- 
fice. was laid on the table by 126 to 110—a strict party vote. 
It was afterward adopted, however, the opposition having 
been withdrawn. It will probably not amount to much. 

The Governor delivered his Message on the following 
day. It is rather savage, politically, but not remarkably so. 
Nick Biddle suffers, of course. In regard to the State 
Banks, the Governor is quite moderate—as he well may be, 
being President of one of them. He recommends a sus 
pension of the law forbidding the issue of Small Notes.— 
Finally, he walks into his opponents, headlong ; compares 
himself with John Langdon, formany years the Democratic 
Governor of that State; and insinuates that the Boston 
Aristocracy have made themselves. qnite too busy with the 
concerns of the New-Hampshire Democracy. As for the 
rest of His Excellency’s Message, and the large things that 
he says, are they not found in six heavy columns of the New- 
Hampshire Patriot? 

Vircinia.—An Election was held last week in King 
George County for a Delegate in place of Mr: Hooe, who 
resigned on learning that Mr. Taylor would contest the 
seat. The vote before was for Hooe 127; Taylor 119— 
bat a number of Hooe’s votes were disputed. Now Tay- 
lor has 145 votes and Hooe 142—majority 3. We presume 
this result puts the fact of a Whig majority in joint ballot 
beyond question; since we have positive assurances that 
both the Delegates elect from Monongalia are Whigs. 





Weston R. Gales, Esq., the veteran Editor of the Raleigh 
Register, and father of the Editor of the National Intelli- 
gencer, is a candidate for the House of Commons from Wake 
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Sovran Caroriva.—The Legislature of this State having 
by a very large majority expressed its decided approbation 
of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, the inference would seem 
natural that the State is of like mind. We have private ad- 
vices from a highly intelligent souree at Columbus that 
such is not the fact, and that the October Elections will 
show a truly furmidable rally around Messrs. Preston, Le- 
gare and Thompson, the only South Carolina Members of 
Congress who oppose the Sub-Treasury Scheme. We 
shall see. Messrs. Hamilton, Hayne, McDuffie, Petigru, 
and many other distinguished statesmen, stand opposed to 
the views of Mr. Calhoun in this matter. 


Maryrzanp,—A Whig State Convention assembled at 
Baltimore last Wednesday expressly to nominate a candi 
date for Governor; and on Thursday Hon. John N. Steele 
of Dorchester, late Member of Congress, was selected.— 
We suspect he will be chosen. 











Congress.—The hot weather is evidently souring the 
tempers of our country’s ‘collective wisdom.’ Beside the 
row between Messrs. Bell and Turney, there was a breeze 
in the House last week between Messrs. Biddle of Pa. and 
Downing of Florida, but it was happily settled without a re- 
sort to fisticuffs. It grew out of the Florida War business, 
and the lavish expenditure it has occasioned. Now we 
have had a “ passage’ this week between the venerable Se- 
nators from Tennessee—Messrs, White and Grundy— 
growing out of a speech of the former in which he accused 
the latter of dishonorable conduct in some Tennessee mat- 
ter. They had acouple of rounds of hard words in the 
Senate, upon the appearance of this speech in the newspa- 
pers, and then the Vice President interfered to break up the 
sport before it should grow serious. We hope this weather 
will drive the two Houses into an adjournment without 
waiting to do any more mischief—though the Sub-Treasury 
and Pre-emption Bills are both close at hand. 


The acid is betrayed by sundry Members in other mat- 
ters than their own broils. Mr. Everett of Vt. has called 
on the Executive for full statistics of the Florida War.— 
Unamiable, this. Mr. Wise likewise has put in an inquiry 
as to what Mr. Ex-Secretary Cass is doing in Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor—how far his leisurely travels are likely to 
extend ; whether United States frigates are kept on hand 
to transport him; and whether he is drawing salary and al- 
lowances as Minister to France all the while. Mr. Whit- 
tlesey of Ohio (unkindest cut of all) has moved to deduct 
from every Member’s pay for the days that he is absent 
without reasonable cause. The House refused to suspend 
the rules in order to consider this, by a vote of 98 to 89. 

We have not room to exhibit in detail all that has been 
said and proposed in relation to the Currency. In the 
House, Mr. Kennedy has introduced a series of able reso- 
lutions, covering nearly the whole ground, and looking de- 
cidedly towards ‘the back track.’ The House will not of 
course suspend its rules to give them precedence. On 
Tuesday, Mr. Webster made a highly conciliatory speech 
on the general subject, in introducing a petition from New 
Haven. He remarked that he had never been hostile to 
the abstract policy of abolishing the smaller denominations 
of Bank Notes. He had even favored that policy. He 
thought, however, that the course of the Government in 
other respects had rendered it impossible to pursue that po- 
licy at present, and he therefore should urge the propriety 
of going back to the principle of receiving all Bank Notes 
of undoubted worth that are redeemed in specie. To this 
end, he asked leave to introduce the following bill : 

A BILL making further provisions for the collection of the Public 

Revenue. 

Be it enacted, §-c. That the operation of so much of the 
act of June 23d, 1236, entitled “An Act to regulate the De- 
posites of the Public Money,” as prohibits the receipt of the 
notes or bills of specie-paying which have issued 
since the 4th of March, 1836, notes or bills of a less denom- 
ination than five dollars, be and the same is hereby suspend- 
ed until further orders from Congress. 

§ 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to select and employ as de- 
positories of the public meney, according to the provisions 
of said act, any benking institutions which may be estab- 
dished under the provisions of a law of the State in which it 


exists. 
§ 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Treasury hereafter to select and em- 
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| ploy as depositories of the public money, according to the 


provisions of said act, any Bank which shall redeem its 
notes and bills on demand in specie, ererieenntirs © may 
anne stopped specie payments since the date of the said 
ac 


§ 4. And be it further enacted, That the operation of the 
second section of the act of April 14, 1836, entitled “ An 


Act ape appropriations for the payment of Revolution- 
and other Roaeaes of the United States for the year 


1836,” be and the same is hereby suspended until further 
order from Congress. 


Messrs. Prentiss and Word have introduced a serics of 
resolutions, bearing hard upon the conduct of the House in 
regard to the Mississippi Contested Election. We suspect 
they will not be acted on. The victorious party can afford 
to let that matter rest. 

The Senate did a sensible thing on Wednesday. A bill 
had been introduced hy somebody, proposing to set apart a 
belt of land on the Western frontier of the States, to be 
given away in bounties to a corps of volunteer settlers who 
were to be enrolled ‘for the defence of the frontier’—in plain 
terms, to pick quarrels and raise disturbances with the In- 
dians. After a full discussion, by Messrs. Fulton, Linn, 
Clay of Ala. and Sevier.in the affirmative, and Messrs. 
Strange, Davis, Morris, Niles and Lumpkin in the nega- 
tive, this bill was rejected: Yeas 10; Nays 28. So three 
million acres of the Public Domain are saved for the pre- 
sent. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wright, Mr. Webster agreed 
to postpone action on his Currency Bill copied above until 
the House shall have acted on the Sub-Treasury Bill, the 
two being wholly inconsistent. So the House is to decide 
this momentous questione 

In the House on Wednesday the Annexation of Texas 
was incidentally discussed, but the Pre-emption Bill was the 
staple of the day’s debate. No question taken. Mr. Le- 
gare, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported on 
the memorial of the New-York Peace Society. 10,000 co- 
pies were ordered to be printed. 





Prospects of the Sub-Treasury Bill—The Madtsonian 
gives a table of the Members of the House, with their pro- 
bable vote on the Sub-Treasury Bill, which, giving all the 
doubtful to the affirmative, makes 118 for and 119 against it. 
This count supposes that every Member chosen will vote, 
except Mr. Speaker Polk, (Adm.) who votes only when 
there is a tie; Mr. Lawler of Ala. (Whig) dead; Mr. F.O. 
J. Smith of Maine (Conservative) who is in Europe; Gen. 
Ripley of Lou. (Adm.) who is detained away from his seat 
by illness; and Mr. Jabez Jackson of Georgia, who will not 
vote on the question. This count puts down several in the 
affirmative that we have reason to believe otherwise ; nev- 
ertheless a great many intelligent and well-informed oppo- 
nents of the Bill believe it will pass. (It is understood that 
the Senate’s Bill is the one that will be takenup.) Intense 
anxiety is felt regarding the fate of this great measure. 





The Crops.—The general prospect is still highly favor- 
able, though in some districts injury from insects and from 
rust isapprehended. The Alexandria Gazette of Tuesday 
says—“ Nothing can exceed the beauty and promise of the 
growing crops in the adjacent counties of Virginia. We 
have just had an opportunity of seeing some of the finest 
wheat fields in Loudoun that we ever saw, and we hear that 
all around the same prospect is presented. There has been 
rain enough, and a few warm days will make and secure 
the wheat.” 

The Mississippi Cotton Crop—in Lowndes County par- 
ticularly—has suffered severely from the cold weather and 
frosts of April. Much of it was killed, and required plant 
ing a second time. 

Philip Dorsheimer has been appointed Postmaster at 
Buffalo, vice O. H. Dibble, superseded. Political causes 
are alone assigned for this act; yet we believe Mr. Dibble 
was an Administration man, though meddling very little in 
politics. Mr. Dibble was appointed some three years ago ; 
and we have good reason to know that the office has been 
better managed since that time than before. 

The New County of Mercer, N. J. has voted to have 
Nottingham for its capital: For Nottingham 1212; Tren- 
ton 877; Lawrence 659. 








An Expedition into Canada was mustered near Lewiston 
on Wednesday night of last week. Two hundred and 
armed men assembled ; but only thirty of them could be in. 
duced to enter the boats; and even these joined their com- 
rades in running away on a rumor being started that the U 
S. troops were coming. A detachment of U. 8, regulan 
were promptly brought to the ground ; but the invaders had 
all dispersed before daylight. 

The French Ship Alexandre, which has been detained at 
Newport for some time under suspicion of piracy, is not 
yet cleared. It seems to be generally believed, however 
that she is an honest vessel. 

“ The Lamoile River Express” is the last paper which 
has been established in Vermont—at Johnson, in the North 
part of the State. A fair sheet: Adm. in polities; C, Gg. 
Eastman, Editor. 

“The Democratic Banner and Morris County Advocate" 
has just appeared at Morristown, N.J. by W. C. Arm. 
strong. Itis a thorough Administration paper, of much 
neatness and more than average ability. We believe the 
Editor is a living evidence that the recent changes of politi- 
cal sentiment are not ali adverse to the Administration. 


“* The Wayne Standard,” a Whig paper, has been started 
at Newark in this State. 

Charleston, S.C. has been repeatedly set on fire since the 
great conflagration, but to no purpose. The authorities 
and citizens are constantly on the alert. 

Charles J. Lanman, Esq. has been elected Mayor of Nor- 
wich, Conn. over J. A. Rockwell, Whig, and E. C. Chap- 
man, Adm. Mr. Lanman was run as the “ Anti-Abolition” 
candidate. 

Lord Durham, it is reported, has sent home to England 
for 12,000 more troops! His Lordship does not seem to 
understand that to govern men on this Continent requires 
brains rather than muskets. 

H. Lafonta, Whig, has been elected Alderman of the First 
Ward of New-Orleans, having more votes than two rival 
Adm. candidates. 

Plattsburgh has elected Adm. Charter Officers. 

Canandaigua do. by about 30 majority. 

Several Murders have been lately committed in Philadel- 
phia, mostly growing out of the bad feeling engendered by 
the burning of Pennsylvaria Hall. Two of them were by 
blacks—one of whom isa lunatic. The mob have threat- 
ened to take vengeance on all the blacks in the city. 

Hon. William B. Shepard, late Member of Congress, iss 
candidate for the Senate of North Carolina from the District 


of Pasquotauk and Perquimons. 
The Agricultural Bank of Troy, Vt., is said to have some 


paper circulating West. Quite too fast—no such Bank hes 
yet been created. 

Hint to Emigrants.—The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Senti- 
nel cautions immigrants from the East to bring their own 
bank notes along with them, and not exchange them with the 
brokers for Western funds. New-York and New-England 
money is as good as gold throughout the West—10 or 20 per 
cent. better than the notes of chartered Banks of that region, 
and not to be compared with Wildcat. Our friends will 
govern themselves accordingly. 


The Chicago and Detroit Mail is said to have stopped 
the other day, the contractor refusing to work longer without 
pay. The Milwaukee and Green Bay contractor was onthe 
point of giving over for the same reason. What is the mat 
ter? We have not heard that Amos has been “ trading on 
borrowed -capital.” 

A Double Tie.—At an election this Spring for Intendast 
of Columbia, S. C., B. Hart received 99 votes and B. Riley 
99. Ona second trial, Hart had 143 and Riley 143! We 
have not minded how the contest was settled ; but, after such 
a struggle, the candidates ought to have taken the office week 
about. 

Mr. John Van Buren, son of the President, has gone ove 
to attend Queen Victoria’s coronation, and some papers #* 
making very silly remarks upon it. Who hasa better right! 

A Bank at Penn-Yan is contemplated—$300,000 > 
scribed. . 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





cticut-—The following is, we believe, a correct 


* i Cc 
a riodicals issued in this Btate, to- 


Newsp 
all the news, rs and 
aes with the siikeead pablishere, and the objects to which they 
are devoted. Exceptin those cases where the coatrary is either ex- 
ly stated, or implied from the title, they are published weekly; 
the persons whose names are here inserted are presumed to be both 
editors and publishers, unless their distinctive department is append- 
to them: 

= ‘ord.—Connecticut Courant, John L. Boswe:! publisher, Theo- 
dore Dwight editor. Whig. 

Northern Courier, Bowles & Cushman. Whig. 

Patriot & Democ:at, John B. Eldredge. Conservative. 

Hartford times, H. A. Mitchell. Democratic. 

Review & Telegraph, G. W. Busteed. by - 

Charter Qak, published morthly, by the Ct. Anti-Slavery Society. 

Connecticut Wbcorees, Rev. H. Hooker, editor. Congregational, 

Christian Secretary, Rev. Elisha Cushman. + 

New-Haven—N.w-Haven Palladium, Babcock & Galpin publish- 
ers, James F. Babcock editor. Whig. 








Columbian Register, Osborn & Baldwin. Democratic. 4 

Connecticut Heral!, Woodward & Carrington. Whig. Daily 
Herald, do. do. . 

Quarterly Christian Spectator, Rev. E.G. Smith. Con ational. 


American Journal ef Arts and Sciences, quarterly ; essor B. 
Silliman editor. : 

Yale Literary M ine, monthly; conducted by the students of 
Yale College, B. & W.N.-yes publishers. 

Chronicle of the Church, A. B. Chain. Episcopal. 

New-Havener, Payne K. Kilbourn. Literary. 

New-London.—New-Londou Gagette, John Jay Hyde. Whig. 

Norwich.—Nerwich Courier, J. Dunhum. Whig. 

Aurora, J. Holbrook. Democratic. 
Bridgeport.—Bridgeport Republican, Edmund Fanton. Whig. 
Bridgeport Farmer, Stiles Nichols & Co. Democratic. 

Norwalk —Norwalk Gazette, T. ‘f. Merwin. Whiz. : 

Stamford.—Stamford Sentinel, Wm. H. Hawley. Conservative. 

Danbury.—Danbury Times, E. B. Osborne. Neutral 10 politics, 

Brooklyn —W indham Co, Gazette, Carter & Foster. Democratic. 

Litchficld.—Litehficld Enquirer, Henry Adams. Whig. 

The Sun, Samue! G. Hayes. Democratic. 
Middletown.—Sentinel & Witness, D. W. Starr. Democratic. 
The Constitution, A. Newton, jr. bee 

From the above list, 1t will be seen that there are 21 weekly po- 
litical papers, of which Il are Whig, 7 Democratic, 2 Conservative, 
and i neutral. There are 3 weekly religious papers, 1 weekly and 
{ monthly literary journals, &c. |New-Haveuer. 





Eleventh Annual Fair of the American Institute.—We 
may expect a rich treat in the intellectual accompaniment 
of this national anniversary. Governor Davis of Massachu- 
setts, now a Senator in Congress, has accepted the invitation 
to deliver the Annual address to the Members. No man in 
the nation possesses clearer views of the true policy of this 
country than Gov. Davis. He has always advecated the Pro- 


AvaBama, 20th May, 1838. 
To the Editor of the New Yorker. 


Sin—In looking over a paper printed in the north end of 
thia State, 1 read an extract from the New Yorker, stating 
that “ one half of the artists, mechanics, clerks, women, and 
laborers, of every class, in our city, are wholly out of employ- 
ment, and could not earn their daily bread for their labor in 
any capacity.” 

Is it possible that those people are ignorant that all those 
professions could not only afford a comfortable living in ALa- 
aa and in all the South States, but absolutely, ree 
indusiry, acquire pos Or is their wretched state a 
voluntary suffering ? Te go into detail, sir, firat, Women,— 
There is nothing more needed in this State than Female 
Teachers, at this business a virtuous, prudent, capable wo- 
man can acquire property with us, and reside in parts of the 
country, healtkicr than in any part of your State. Now 
we know there are hundreds of females in New York capa- 
bie, highly capable of the pursuit, and hundreds are here 
machen Seamstresses would also have ample employment, 
and liberal prices paid them for their labor—bundreds of 
those are wanted. Carpenters and Shoemakers would tind 
ample employment—cheap yankee shoes have opened a door 
for the domestic manufacture. The greatest imposition to 
be seen in this State is a pair of ‘northern store shoes.’ 
Blacksmiths would do well.—Tailors would find through the 
country employment, notwithstanding ‘ made-up clothing’— 
The seamsof the last are ‘ beginning to rip’ before the time— 
and the buttons hardly stay on until the garment is tried 
on. White irdustrious laborers, whv do’xt drink, are scarce, 
and command high wages—In addition to getting constant 
employment, at high wages, all those could have their little 
comfortable homes, and their own fire-sides, their chickens, 
pigs, ducks, geese, milk, butter, &c. around them. Fifiy 
dollars will get this home—that is the soil, and fifty more 
will put comfortable houses on it—comfortable for years, till 
better can be put up. If, under these circumstances, people 
will stay to starve in New York, so be it—they have free- 
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man, who is just able to live by his labor, and bas but faint 
hopes of improving his condition here—“ Seize the first op- 
portunity to esca,e from the city. Sell enough to pay your 
debts, if you owe any, and get into the country, if no further 
than ten dollars will carry you. There’is work at Cr.ton, 
and soon will be on the line of the Erie Railroad and the State 
Works. Go there, if you cannot get better employment.— 
Do not let another winter find you in New-York, or any great 
city.” 
—But going to Alabuma is quite another affair. For 
some, it is doubtless desirable; there ara many to whom we 
could not recommend it. Our friend talks of it as though 
that were the only or main alternative, and as though fami- 
lies which are starving here have only to say the word, and 
they can be transported to some eligible portion of the South- 
West, have a forty acre lot, and a snug cabin upon it. We 
confess this does not seem so “‘ rational” tous, Barely to 
move a family to Alabama would cust a hundred dollars; 
and few of our “starving” laborers could in any way com- 
mand one-teath of the sum. What does his suggestion profit 
the great majority ? . 

There are other considerations to be regarded. Some of 
our poor citizens would prefer a pure white to a black and 





white population as neighbors; some dislike or apprehend 
danger from slavery ; and there is a very general impression, 
drawn from the speeches of Southern Statesmen, that indus- 
trious poverty is not respected and free labor honored as it 
should be at the South. Our emigrants who are simply la- 
borers, generally prefer Michigan or Illinois to the South, 
except the lrish, who are less particular. They may be 





will, 1 tried starving in New York several years for the mere 
gratification of strutting occasionally in the handsemest of all 
streets—the firtest of all places, viz: Broadway, and then the 
Park, and the Battery, and the fine folks I saw at Church, 
and in the streets, this was some compensation | thovght for 





occasionally starving; but at last it got too tight—a friend 
advised me to go to Alabhama—I went—my wife commenced | 
a country School—she made two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year clear.—I work’d ia wood at every thing—found ten 





tecting System.—He from the commencement has seen that 
the want of an adequate protecting tariff to counteract for- 
eign bounties, duties, and prohibitions must necessarily con- 
fer on foreign labor, advantages prejudicial to our own. That 
it must reduce the value of our labor and degrade the indus- 
trious producer of our own country! Cannot every manufac- 
turer and mechanic in our country perceive by a single glance, 
that if our tariff of protection is repealed, and if the produc- 
tions of foreign manufacturies and work-shops come into our 
markets free of duty, that labor must necessarily be reduced 


——they putting up one, ¢otally, for my wife's School-house— 
my humble residence was soon alive with pigs and poultry, 
and a good garden around me—not only lived, but I have got 
independent, that is, with industry. I am raising a fine 
family of rosy-chceked children, and to honest industry. I 





times more than I could do—bought forty acres of land for | 
fifty dollars—put up good cabins, my neighbors all helping | 


wise or unwise in this—we state the fact only, as a reason 
why there is so little emigration of the poor to the South, 


LETTER FROM MR, CLAY, 

In reply to that of the Committee appointed at the 
late Meeting of his friends at Masonic Hall in 
this city to address him. 

Wasuincton, June 8, 1838. 

Gentlemen:—I bave to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
which as a Committee appointed! at a meeting of my politi- 
jcal friends, recently convened in the city of New York, you 
addressed to me, transmiting acopy of their proveedings, and 
in pursuance of one of the resolutions, inviting me to visit 
that city, and pass through the State of New York to Buffalo 
upon my return home, after the termination of the present 











have no difficulty in securing a piece of land foreach. Let 
others do the same that get tired of starving in New York. 
A Frienp to Rationat Conpuct. 
{> Our friend who has favored us with the above will re- 
joice to hear that the extreme privation and lack of employ- 





to a level, or nearly so, with the countries from which such 
productions core? If the press in our commercial cities is 


silent, or indifferent, or disposed to favor such a condition of | 


things, should the country journals fellow the example? If 
the city journals will not or do not manfully advocate the 
paramount interests of Ametican industry, it is an additional 
reason for the presses of the country to speak, and so speak 
as to be understood. 

Every candidate for Congress should on the subject be, or 
known to be orthodox, and possess firmness and ability to de- 
fend his opinions. 

Seasonable atttention should be turned this point. The 
year 1842 will give the finishing stroke to the Protective 
System if the existing law of Congress shall then go into final 
effect. 

The industrious portion of our fellow cttizens will then, if 
they cannot now, realize the force of a prophetic sentence 
contained in a late speech of Mr. Webster’s, uttered in the 
Senate of the United States, March last. These are his 
words. 

“T ENTERTAIN SOMETHING STRONGER THAN A DOUBT UPON 
THB POSSIBILITY OF MAINTAINING THE MANUFACTURES AND 
INDUSTRY OF THIS COUNTRY UFON SUCH A SYSTEM AS THE 
COMPROMISE ACT WILL LEAVE US, WHEN IT SHALL HAVE 
GONE THROUGH ITS PROGRESS OF REDUCTION.” t 





Castle Garden.—This delightful place of resort has been 
opened for the season by Mr. C.-C. Marsh. It has been 
much improved and decorated recently, and will be found 
even more pleasant than at any former season. If a breath 


of air be stirring, here will it certainly be found. as 


ment to which the laboring classes in New-York were exposed 
||a few months since, no longer exists. We have still hard 
|| times here—very hard generally for men in business, because 
jour trade is greatly reduced from what it was in former 
years, while those who must live by it are nearly as many as 
ever. But labor now generally commands employment, 
though at reduced rates, and, fuel being no lorger essential 
to existence, the cost of the absolute necessaries of life is 
sensibly less than it was some months ago. 

Still, we have too many poor people here fur the amount of 
business now transacted, or their own comfort; and the con- 
tinual influx of emigrants from foreign countries tends to keep 
the average reward of industry much too low among us, when 
the cost of living in New-York is considered. Too many in- 
dustrious families live in damp, nacrow cellars, or rickety, 
wretched tenements, unfit for cleanly brutes. They toil on 
|| from Monday morning until Saturday night, and then, after 
buying their meagre Sunday fare, are barely able to lay by 
the week’s rent—that most inexorable of all demands ; and 
Monday morning sees them again commencing the heavy, 
joyless, hopeless round. This is the sad condition of thou- 
sands. ; 

We have, throughout the last year, repeatedly urged the 
neeessity of emigration. It must and should take place im- 
mediately. If ten thousand industrious families had left the 
city in April, to engage in agriculture or in the construction 
of works of Internal Improvement, it would have been mucl) 
better for them, for those who remained, and for both city and 
country. Every family which is unable to support itse|| 
among us, is a drawback on the city’s prosperity. We say, 
then, as we have heretofore said, to every industrious poor 
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session of Congress. ; 

I have perused the proceedings of the meeting with the 
| liveliest feelings of gratitude; and I request you, gentlemen, 
| to convey to those who composed it, my cordial thanks, and 

respectful acknowledgements, for their friendly considera- 
\tion ofme. Whilst 1 feel highly gratified by the sentiments 
|| of attachment, confidence, and preference, with an expression 
|| of which the meeting has honored me, I think that it has 
wisely referred the designation of a suitable candidate for 
the office of President of the U. S.to the consideration and 
impartial decision of a National Convention. Sich an assem- 
blage, representingal! parts of the U.S. and fairly constituied, 
will embody the opinions and best express the sense of the 
whole opposition to the present administration of the Gener- 
alGovernment. It will reconcile differences, promote har- 
mony, and secure hearty co-cperation among those who are 
engaged in the patriotic cause of struggling to bring back the 
Government to its former purity, to heal the wounds in the 
Constitution, and to restore the prosperity of the country. 

I should be most happy to find myseli under circumstan- 
ces which would admit of my.acceptance of the friendly in- 
vitation to visit your State. J am sure that every where, on 
a tour so agreeable, I should neet with the greatest kind- 
nese ahd hospitality, and behold in the virtue, intelligence 
and enterpriseof the People of New York, inthe noble works 
of internal improvement which adorn its territory, and in the 
fruitful soil with which Providence bas blessed it, abundant 
elements for repairing the temporary injuries inflicted by the 
errors and experiments of the Federal Rotate. 

But I feel constrained to deny myself the satisfaction of 
contemplating these pleasing scenes. After an abscnce from 
my home, which has already extended to nigh eight months, 
I am naturally most anxious to rejoin my family without any 
unavoidable delay. [ might content myself with the assign- 
ment of this simple reason, but I have other and higher mo- 
tives, which candor requires I s‘:ould communicate, for de- 
clining to accept your obliging invitation. 

Although I am not in fact a vandidate for any office, [ 
am aware that my name is freely used in connection with the 
highest in the gift of the American People. Whilst it is thus 
1 subject of consideration, I have thought that it best becomes 
me to remain in an attitude perfectly passive, doing nothing 
with the intention of attracting the curient of public feeling 
to me, nothing to distub or affect the exercise of the 
free and unbiased judgement of the People. 1 have, accor- 
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dingly, acted in strict conformity with this conviction of my 
duty.—I have visited mo place, with the view of promoting 
my own personal advancement.—Considerations, both of 

i and cepvenience, have induced me to adopt thi- 
resolution. I know that sentiments of personal esteem 
and regard for me, and for which I am very thankful, 
apart from political motives, have prempted the invitation 
with which you have favored me; but if I were accept it, 
no matter under what protestations or professions it would 
be believed, whether justly or not, that it had other objects 
besides social intercourse and an examination of the inex- 
huustible resources of your great State.—The same or sim- 
ilar reasons with which I might be induced to visit New 
York, would be urged to prevail on mé to go to other poitions 
ofthe Union. How could I discriminate? What limit should 
I prescribe? There would be a physical impracticability to 
go to every important point of the Union, which I might be 
pressed or prompted by the impulse of my own feelings, to 
Visit. 


The office of President of the United States is of a nature 
so exalted, and its functions are so momentous that it ought 
not to be, and happily never can be, reached by individual ef 
forts to acquire it. 

It should only be bestowed by the free spontaneous and de- 
liberate judgement of the people. When so conferred, it is 
more honorable’to them and to the distinguished object of 
their choice. Thus receiving it, he will enter upon the ca- 
reer of its arduous duties, conscious that he has attained the 
elevated station by no low or unworthy arts, and, everflowing 
with gratitude, will dedicate all his abilities and his undevi- 
ded energies, to the honor, and the prosperity and glory of 
his country. 

Such, gentlemen, are the views which I should entertain il 
I were a formal candidate, and the sole candidate, of the 
cause to which Tam attached. Far from being weakencd, 
they appear to me to possess additional strength when we 
— actual state of he question to which you relate.— 
The. Whigs have not determined on their candidate. They 
are now deliberating about, consulting among themselves in 
their primary and other assemblies, as they have a right to 
do, and resolved to holda great family consultation in De 
cember, 1839. Other gentlemen, of eminent abilities, of 
distinguished services and of acknowledged patriotism, are 
justly and properly and prominently in their view, and un- 
der their consideration. 

Whilst this prelimanary question is in progress of an am- 
icable adjustment, | fee] that it would not be right for me to 
make any personal exertions, or even to be voluntarily placed 
in situations in which it might be supposed that I was ma- 
king personal exertions, to withdraw from them the confi- 
dence sojustly due to them as our common friends, and fix 
exclusively upon myself, in announcing this rule of conduct 
for myself, it is foreign from my intention to mark out any 
course for others, or to intimate any dissatisfaction with 
whatever line they may consider it proper to pursue. 

I pray you, gentlemen, individually toaccept assurances of 
the high personal regard and esteem, with which I am, 

Faithfully, your friend and ob’t serv’t, H. CLAY. 


MeasrsG C. Verplanck, Willis Hall, John L. Lawrence, Thomas L. 
Wells, Dudiey Selden and Robert Swartwout. 





FROM THE FRONTIER. 
From the Albany Argus. 

The following is a copy of a “ proclamation” recently is- 
sued by the leader of the gang that destroyed the steamboat 
Sir Robert Peel. It was obtained for Gov. Marcy; and, if 
the facts may be relied on, is important, as showing that the 
attack, although made in the American waters, was concoct- 
ed in, and proceeded from the Britist dominions. 

“ To all whom it may concern.” 

“ I. William Johnson, a natural born citizen of Upper 
Canaa, certify that I hold a commission in the Patriot ser- 
vice of Upper Canada as commander in chief of the naval 
forces and flotilla. I commanded the expedition that cap- 
tured and destroyed the Steamer Sir Robert Peel. The men 
under my command in that expedition were neaily all natural 
born English subjects—the exceptions were volénteers for 
the expedition. My Head Quarters was on an Island in the 
St. Lawrence without the jurisdiction of the United States, 
‘ata place named by me Fort Wallace. I am well acquainted 
swith the boundary line, and know which of the Islands do, 
sand which do not, belong to the United States; and in the 
-aelection of the Island I wished to be positive and not locate 
wiithin-the jurisdiction of the United States, and had refer- 
«nce:to the decision of the Commissioners under the 6:h ar- 
ticie-of the Treaty of Ghent, done at Utica, in the State of 
New-Yerk, 13th June, 1822. I know the number of the Is- 
laniti,and ‘by that decisiun it was British territory. I yet 
held pesvession of that station, and we also occupy a station 
ome-tweaty or more miles from the boundary line of the Uni- 
sted. States, in what was her Majesty’s dominions until it was 

i us. Tact under orders. The object of my move- 
ments-iewshe independence of the Canadas. I am not at 
war.with the commerce or property of the citizens of the 
United States. 


= this tenth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
ht hundred and thirty eight. WILLIAM JOHNSON.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the packet ships Cambridge and Louis Philippe, the 
former from Liverpool, and the latter from Havre, we have 
dates to the 15th from London and Paris. Several British 
Officers came out passengers in the Cambridge and have since 
left for Canada. . 

The Liverpool Cotton Market was active at an advance 
of $d per lb. oncommon and middling qualities of American. 
The accounts from the manufacturing districts are highly 
favorable, in consequence of which the sales have been heavy. 
At Havre, for the week ending the 11th May, upwards of 
9,000 bags had changed hands, at an advance of from 1 to 2 
centimes. 

Money continues extremely abundant in London. It ap- 
pears, in fact, that scarcely interest enough can be procured 
upon it to compensate for the risk in loaning. The Stock 
market was very brisk and prices had risen considerably. 
There is no political news ofimportance. Sir Robert Peel 
had brought forward his motion relative to contested Elec- 
tions. The bill was almost unanimously approved of. Sir 
Robert Ingles afterwards moved an address to her Majesty, 
for the prevention of trading in slaves, which was likewise 
carried. 


The House went into a committece on the copy-right Fill; 
the motion was opposed, but carried by a triumphant ma- 


jority. 


The second reading of the Foreign bonded corn-bill, was 
lost in the House on the 15th instant. 

At the closing of the Post on the 15th, Lord John Russell 
was left addressing the House in explanation and support of 
his resolutions on the subject of Irish tithes. 

Lord Melbourne postponed forja week the second reading 
of the Poor Relief Bull for Ireland, in consequence of the in- 
disposition of the Duke of Wellington. 


The Steamer Sirius had not arrived oute The new Steam 
Ship British Queen was to have been floated out of dock on 
the 24th ult., her Majesty’s birth-day. 


The Leeds Intelligencer says, that orders had been given 
out for 12,000 tons of iron raile—10,000 for America, and 
2,000 for consumption at home. 

The church of Scotland has sent a deputation to Liverpool, 
in behalf of. their poorer fellow countrymen, who are suffer- 
ing the utmost degree of spiritual destitution. In Edinburgh, 
out of a population of 140,000, there are 52,000 unprovided 
with church accommodation; and in Glasgow, out of a popu- 
lation of 235,000, there are 35,000 »imilarly situated. 

At Covent Garden market, pine apples were selling at 3 
to 10 guineas each. Strawberries 20 shillings a basket con- 
taining about 70 a 80. 

Her Majesty gave the first state ball since her acccssion to 
the throne on the 10th May. 

Queen Victoria has paid her father’s debts, and presented 
the creditors with a beautiful piece of plate. 

Four columns of the London Standard of the 14th were fill- 
ed with Gov. Marcy’s message, and with the proceedings of 
the Bank Convention, held in this city in April. 

Fourdrinier, the inventor of the paper machine, is gazetted 
as bankrupt. 

The Countess of Essex is said to have made a liberal set- 
tlement on her two nieces, lately performingat Mr. Braham’s 
theatre, on condition of their quitting the stage. 

The Bishop of Hereford has signified his intention not in 
future to ordain any gentleman seeking to enter into holy or- 
ders after he shall have attained thirty years of age 

It appears from some of the London papers that some of 
the stock jobbers have it in contemplation to introduce the 
plan of manufacturing bituminous pavements into the United 
States. 


The Lord Melville packet from Mexico at London, brought 
$370,000 in specie—to merchants. 

Balfe’s new opera of the Veiled Lady, was coming out in 
a few days at Drury Lane. Braham is singing at the Co- 
losseum. 

The beautiful Mrs, Nesbitt is playing at Liverpool. 

The Aberdeen Bank has been robbed of £15,000. 

After all the preparation there were but 280 members of 
Parliament who dined at the Peel dinner. Whole number of 
persons 300. 

Victoria, God bless her, will prolong the fashionable rea- 
son into the middle of August for the benefit of the London 
traders. 

Lord Ward, 8 young English nobleman who has just come 
of age, is said to possess an income of more than two hund- 
red thousand pounds sterling per annum, or avout two dol- 
lars per minute. 

France.—The Ministerial Rail Road Bill in the French 
Chamber of Deputies has been rejected by a vote of 196 to 
69. This occasioned much suprise. 





The Paris Journals continue to publish accounts of the 


Sennen 

movements of the French troops on the Belgian fronti 

the other hand, a letter from Berlin states chet Ree Ph 

tria and Prussia have agreed to support Holland, in the event 

of the 24 Articles being now rejected by Belgium. 
The D uke of Orleans wishes to increase the French Mar. 

shals to more than six, the limited number. The veteran Mar. 


shal Soult and his compeers are opposed. Gerard 
for the measure. ~ - close 


Avciers.—Marshal Vallee’s policy now is said to be to 
prevent Abdel Kader from crushing the fallen Achmet and 
to restore to the latter his city of Constantine. The French 
settlements would be safer by keeping these wandering Arabs 
at war and preventing their concentration under one chief. 
tain. 

The French army had taken possession of Belinda in Africa, 

Accounts from Zurich state that Louis Napoleon Bona 
has declined the office of member of the Grand Couneil of 
Thurgau, to which he was recently elected. 

From an article in the Moniteur, it appears that in the event 
of a war, France ceuld increase her naval force to fifty-three 
sail of the line, sixty-six frigates, and forty war steamers, ex. 
clusive of small craft. After manning these vessels, & sup- 
plementary marine conscription of 15,000 good seamen would 
remain at the disposal of the Executive. 


Sratn.—The news from this country is decidedly favor. 
able to the cause of the Queen. Negri’s followers are said 
to be reduced to 200 men. 


Pardinas came up with Basillio, (Carlist chief) on the 34 
at Bejar, and completely defeated him, making prisoners of 
500 men and 130 officers. This important advaptage taken 
in connexion with the recent success of Espartero over Negri, 
affords strong grounds for hoping that the termination of this 
disastrous struggle is not very far distant. 

The Madrid Gazette announces that on the 30th Briga- 
dier Aspirus destroyed the faction of Viscanet at Canete, 

The latest advices from Madrid are to the 6th. The 
ernment was then in hopes of being able speedily to bring 
the loan negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. Gen. Leon 
took possession of Los Arcos, on the 3d, after routing five 
Carlist battalions. 

Russia anD TuRKEY.—The Constitutional gives the fol- 
lowing in a letter from St. Petersburg of the 28th ultsz—"A 
corps of 20,000 men is to embark at Sebastopol for A 
but will not be incorporated in the army of the Black Sea, 
nor employed against the Abases, but will be stationed on 
the Turkish frontier, along the Pachalik of Kars, as far as 
the Black Sea. The destination of this corps seems to bea 
reserve to the Turkish army of Anatolia, which will attack 
Ibrahim Pacha; perhaps it will, while the Turks are en- 
gaged with the Egyptians, penetrate into Asia Minor. Cou- 
riers from Constantinople to St. Petersburg, and vice versa, 
continually in motion.” 

The Post of Grand Vizier appears to have been abolished 
in Turkey, a measure which took the Turks by surprise and 


for which they seem unable to account. 





Centra America.—We are indebted to the kindness of 
a friend at Guatemala, for a long and interesting letter, ac 
companied by several Spanish documents, containing details 
of events in that country. We extract a few particulars that 
have not reached us through other sources. 

You will no doubt be surprised to learn that this republic 
is again the seat of anarchy and civil war, and more especi- 
ally this ill-fated city, which was attacked and captured on 
the 24th Feb. by an aspirant named Gen. Carrero, who with 
2000 men he had succeeded in alluring from the neighbor. 
ing villages, composed his army on the entry of the t 
into the city. The only person of disinction killed was 
Vice President of the republic, Senor Salazar; several of the 
most brutal atrocities were committed, and had it not been 
for the timely assistance of the troops from the city of Old 
Guatemala, who compelled Carrero to evacuate on the 30th, 
we should have experienced, no doubt, a series of robberies 
and assassinations. 

Carrero is now at Santa Rose, with 5000 men, and no 
doubt his next attack will be on San Salvador. The people 
know not what they want—they say Reform, but know not 
its import. Nicaragua has commenced the reform by ni 
ing the acts of the Federal Government; thcy have 
by force the federal rents, and declared themselves separate 
from the federation. Honduras has done the same. — 

We are now anxiously waiting to see what steps President 
Morazan will take—he must do something effectual; there 
is no remedy, neither the sons of the country nor fe 
are safe, and the lessons he is daily receiving of the 
tions of the South American Governments upon the 
and privileges of foreign residents, as well as the prompt and 
efficient means now taking to put an effectual stop to such 
overt acts, by such nations as have received these injuries, 
will no doubt have a most salutary effect. 

The survey of the canal route, via the river San Juan end 
lake Nicaragua, is nearly completed. ; 





H. B. M. ship Sapphire is at Rio Leaijo, on a survey of 
the coast of Central ; she will continue va a 


co and California. 9 
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NEW-YORK. 


Our nts, B. F. Moulton, Edward Green, and E. S. Whitfield, 
on uore that we are earnestly desirous of hearing from each of 








them iately. 
P: Schermerhorn, A us Clapp, and Geo. P. Markee, will 
anncitae ms by making a settlement with this office. Can any body 


tell us where the two last may be found. 

*,* Our distant subscribers will please notice that we now take the 
notes of all solvent chartered s in the United States, at par, ex- 
cept those of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, and these we will 
receive at par if remitted direct to us by citizens of those States. All 
other current notes will be taken without discrimination. Our friends 
who have been waiting to obtain suitable funds for remittance, will 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. J. E. James acts as Agent for the New-Yorker at Cleveland, 0. 


J. M. Stzep, Esq. Editor of the Decbredaty Repesiaen willact as 
Agent for the New-Yorker in Wood County, Va. and vicinity. 








“ A Voice to Youth ; Addressed to Young Menand Young Ladies ; By 
Rev. J. M. Austin."—We are determined to believe that the world is 
improving in knowledge, in virtue, and in common sense. At this 
moment the proportion of works of solid and practical utility to those 
of meretricious and corrupting amusement is far greater than it was 
twenty, ten, or five years ago. People read to improve their under- 
standings, to increase their acquaintance with-natural and moral truth, 
and to establish or confirm right principles, or there could not be so 
many books of the right sort printed. Empty and vapid novels, which 
lay no claim to regard but as works of amusement, have nearly had 
their day ; and a more healthy tone of public sentiment is daily man- 
ifested. 

The work before us belongs emphatically to the better order of fa- 
niliar treatises on the every-day business and duties of life, or that 
which should be such. It is divided into chapters, which treat succes- 
sively of The Necessity of Reflection ; Claims of Youth ; Formation of 
Character ; The Good Opinion of Others ; Reading; Practical Obser- 
yation ; Independence of Mind; Politeness; Letter-Writing; Reli- 
gious Opinions; Treatment of Religious Error; Selection of Asso- 
ciates ; Temptations; Habits; Conversation; Amusements; General 
Demeanor; Cultivating the Mind; Stability of Purpose; Politics; 
Marriage ; &c. &c. 

Although the writer is a clergyman, the reader will find nothing of 
austerity or harshness in his style and sentiment, bnt the careful and 
affectionate advice of an earnest and intelligent friend. (Utica; Grosh 
& Hutchinson. New-York; P. Price, 130 Fulton-st. 


Ely and Thomas's Theological Di Mr. P. Price, 130 Fulton- 
st. has just published a fifth edition of “ A Di ion of the Conjoint 
Question, ‘Is the Doctrine of Endless Misery taught in the Bible ?— 
or does the Bible teach the Doctrine of the Final Holiness and Happi- 
ness of all Mankind ?’"—in a Series of Letters between Ezra Stiles Ely, 
D. D. Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, end 

‘Abel C. Thomas, Pastor of the First Universalist Church, Philadel- 
phia.” The title sufficiently exhibits the character of the work; and 
we can heartily add that it is the very best of many discussions of the 
important topic involved among some fifteen or twenty that we have 
read. The fact that siz thousand five hundred copies have already been 
sold is of itself significant. (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288 Price $0 75.) 














“The Works of Mrs. Sherwood.’—The Harpers have published Vol. 
XV. of the complete Works of Mrs. Sherwood, which we believe in- 
cludes all the tales and sketches which the authoress has yet given to 
the public. The greater,portion of this volume consists of a recent 
continuation of the well know “ History of Henry Milner,” but a hun- 
dred pages are devoted to “Sabbaths on the Continent,” and some 
twenty-five to a shorter sketch, entitled “The Idler.” 

It would be idle at this day to volunteer any commendation of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s writings. They are known and appreciated almost as 
widely as the English language is spoken. The “History of Henry 
Milner,” so far as it first appeared, is already in half the Sunday- 
schools and very many of the Christian families of the United States. 
We need only say, then, that the uniform edition by the Harpers, (of 
which any volume or volumes may be fhad separately,) is the best 
American one that has fallen under our notice, 





“Tlustrations of Popery. The Mystery of Iniquity Unveiled,” &c.— 
We have here a thick volume of 540 pages in derogation of rhe Ro- 
man Catholic faith. It is alittle ton savage in its temper, but most 
abundant and startling in its quotations from all ecclesiastical and 
many other writers in illustration of the evilcharacter and tendency 
of many of the dogmas of Popery. Its expose of the iniquities and 
atrocities which have been perpetrated in the name of Catholicism 
is an appalling one. To zealous opponents of Romanism this work 
Will prove a most valuable auxiliary. (J.P. Callender.) 





“ An Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of English Grammar.”—The 
toad to Knowledge must become a railway ere long, if new works and 
‘easy’ facilities are multiplied as of late. The work before us is en- 
titled “The Self-Instructor, or An Easy Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of English Grammar ; By N. Donelly,” (an instructor of Phila- 
delphia.) We believe it will anser a good purpose. 





The Democratic Review for June has been a week before us, yet we 
have found time to peruse but a few pages. The leading article dis- 


» Cusses a Resumption of Specie Payments; Mr. Buckingham the Ori- 


eota’ist, and Mr. J. K. Paulding the humorist, each cqntribute an ar- 
ticle; Mr. Forsyth is aimed at in the portrait; and a highly valuable 
account of the late events in Canada is the staple of the historical 
register. (L. Scott, Agent, corner of Broadway and Pine-st.) 








LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


The Southern Literary Messenger for June opens with biographical 
sketches of three distinguished American statesmen—Judge Jere- 
miah T, Chase of Maryland, Judge Daniel Sheffey of do. but after- 
ward of Virginia, (both deceased,) and Hon. Roger Brooke Taney, 
now Chief Justice of the United States. We mean to copy at least 
two ef these atan early day. We have next a Biography of Nicholas 
Biddle, of no particular merit, and then two rather gossiping essays 
entitled ‘The Busy-Body’—not striking, though embodying some 
good thoughts. ‘The Frigate Constitution at Malta’ affords material 
for a brief and spirited sketch. ‘Scientia Miscellanea’ is of thesame 
excellent class—so good though brief that their brevity is regretted 
bythe reader. ‘Washington College, Lexington, Va.’ includes some 
interesting historical reminiscences, and the extracts from Prof. Arm- 
strong’s ‘ Lecture on Chemistry’ give us a mo.t favorable idea of the 
lecturer’s powers. ‘Tho Bachelor’s Death-Bed’ is a vigorous but 
somewhat too sumbre sketch; and the Notes and Anecdotes of an 
officer of the French Empire embody a philosophical and truthful 
disqu'sition ou French Conspiracies and Conspiracies in general, in 
relating the history of one scarcely known out of Fraice—that of 
August, 1820. ‘The Copy-Book’ introduces us to some pictures of 
Life in the South-West which might well have been longer. The 
* Journal of a Trip to the Mountains, Caves, and Springs of Virginia’ 
is carried through its sixth chapter, uring up the Sulphur Springs 
entirely. ‘The West, Fifty Years Since,’ portrays some thrilling 
incidents of frontier settlement and Indian warfare. 

* Biographical Sketches of American Poets and Novelists, No. II.’ 
place before us a circumstantial and kindly though not idolizing por- 
traiture of our eminent novelist, James Fenimore Cooper, and his 
brilliant though not shadowless literary career, with an introductory 
glance at the infancy of imaginative literature in thiscountry. We 
shall copy this article, rather from a regard for its facts than its fas- 
cinations. 

But ‘ The Vicissitudes of Life—By a Lady,’ is the gem of the num- 
ber—a tale of great length and of extraordinary interest. The pro- 
duction of a lady of Virginia, it is equalled by no paper of its class in 
the last British Magazines, in purity, vigor, power to touch the heart, 
to chasten and elevate the affections. It is a sad recital—what deep, 
faithful history of man’s life is not ?—but its lessons of self-command, 
of endurance, and of sustaining reliance on Heaven are of the noblest 
and mos; exalted character. 

Phe number before us completes the Fourth semi annual Volume 
of the Messenger. It contains thirty one articles—all but three or 
four of them original, and most of them of decided merit. We per- 
ceive with pleasure that the publisher is enabled to acknowledge 
mouthly and very hand to |.is subscription list; and 
yet experience would lead us to apprehend that in times like these 
the expenses of such a work will mucb more than absorb all its in- 
come, This ougbtnotto be. Virginia herself, to whom the Messen- 
ger is an ornament aud an honor as well as a work of great practical 
worth, might aid should give it a generous and ample support; the 
South and Sout-West should cherish it as thair own; while acho- 
lars, lovers of literature, men of leisure, periodical clubs and reading- 
rooms throughout the country, must find interest and profit in its pa- 
ges. We hope its patronage will be widely and speedily extended. 
Literature has suffered fearfully under the pressure of the lust year’s 
calamities; we will trust that the ensuing will at least restore what 
has been lost without demerit or an essential decline in public favor. 
(T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 








“ Town’s Analysis of Derivative Words.” ‘* Town's Spelling-Book.”— 
There is much to be commended in these elementary books. The 
Analysis attempts to classify all the prefixes and suffixes to English 
primitive words, so as to afford a reliable key to the meaning of all 
derivative words. For instance, a scholar knows the meaning of the 
verb cure, and he finds the adjective incurable in his lesson. By look- 
ing in the proper place, he finds that the prefix in, or im, er i/, signi- 
fics not or negative, while the suffix able, or ible, signifies capable or 
indicates a capacity for the thing spoken of. He has now learned not 
only that incurable means incapable of being cured, but acquired a key 
to the neaning of a buudred other derivative words of similar for- 
mation. Such is the plan of the ‘ Analysis.’ 

The ‘Spelling-Book’ is equally commendable in i's peculiarities. 
Its columns of words are so arranged that one defines another. For 
instance, the words adage—proverb—saying range against each other 
in three parallel columns. Custom—habit—usage are similarly placed, 
and so through the buok. The child learns that these words mean, 
if not exactly the same thing, very nearly the same, and so obtains 
from his spelling-lesson a pretty good idea of the meauing of all 
words in common use. There are also parallel colamns of words of 
opposite meaning, and also of words of a common nature, or pos- 
sessing some common property. If these books were in common use 
in our schoels, in place of the ordinary rudimental works, the ad- 
vantage would be very great. (Robinso:, Pratt & Co. J. Orville 
Taylor, New-York.) 


“ The Girl's Reading- Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Schools ; by Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney.”—We have been furnished with a copy of the fifth 
edition of this admirable work, which has just been published by J. O. 
Taylor, at the American Common School Union. We believe it is 
now scarcely five months since the first edition appeared ;—a rapidity 
of sale wholly without precedent. It gives us pleasure to see merit 
and its just appreciation so closely united; and we yet hope to an- 
nounce the tenth edition before the year closes. If all who might pro- 
fit by its lessons should be supplied, the hundredth would not satisfy 
the immediate demand. 











Mr. Lewer has republished the last number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. The frst article affords a history of the ‘Thugs,’ or 
systematic murderers of Iadia; next to this in our regard is a review 
of ‘Peregrinations of a Pariah, by Madame Flora Tristan.’ The re- 
maining articles treat of Modern Ita'ian Poetry ; M. Courtelet on Po- 
litical Science ; Russian Novel Writing; Discovery of America by 
the Northmen; The Abbe de la Mennais; Canada; &c. We regard 
this as the most instructive 6f European periodicals, 

Mr. L. has also issued Bentley's Magazine for May—the last which 
has reached the country, and with commendable despatch. Oliver 
Twist, Nigh's at Sea, and the lighter essays of a number of popular 
favorites, combine to make up the staple of this amusing monthly. 


“ American Liberties and American Slavery Morally and Politically 
Mustrated ; By S. B. Treadwell,—Rochester, N. Y.”"—This is an Abo- 
lition work, and rather savage in its temper. It seems calculated to ex- 
cite rather than enlighten—to influence rather than convince. Its bur- 
den is the hostility of Slavery to Free Labor, and the degradation of 
labor consequent upon the existence of Slavery. It may make some 
converts, but it will be likely to generate a bad spirit between the 
North and South. 


New Works.—Mrs. E. F. Ellet, so well kuown to the readers of the 
higher order of periodical literature, has now ready for press “ The 
Dramatic Characters of Schiller,” a critical examination of one of the 
most interoating departments of German literature, and “ Sketches 
from the Life of Joanna of Sicily”—a historical romance, of which 
some portion has heen given to the public through the 
Monthly Magazine. We hope to announce ere long that the former 
work, at least, isin print. We are satisfied that the merits of each 
will ensure them a fuvorable reception. 











The Blue-Book for 1838, containing a full list of all the functionaries 
of the Federal Government in all its departments, with the salaries 
of each ; the items of National exp»nditure, &c. &c. is for sale by 
Mr. Scott, corner of Pine-st. and Broadway. 








Summer Travel.—The season of locomotion has arrived 
—when those who can afford it indulge in a jaunt of plea- 
sure, and those who cannot sometimes dodge their duns 
and perplexities for a week or two in a trip to Niagara or 
the Springs. The hot weather of the past week must set 
thousands agog, and cheer up the faltering spirits of steam- 
boat owners and hotel keepers. Such sweltering days and 
nights must drive thousands abroad in search of the sea- 
breeze, the mountain air, embowering shade or crystal foun- 
tain; and already throughout the country the caterers for 
the comfort and patronage of the traveling public have set 
their houses in order. The steamboats are also on the 
alert; and here on our own noble river we have a flotilla 
of them never exceeded in number or efficiency. First, 
we have the old North River Line, who start a boat every 
morning but Sunday each way—the Champlain and Alba- 
ny. Also, a night line—formed of the Swallow, the De 
Witt Clinton, and the North America—one boat each way 
every evening, Sundays included, at 5 o’clock. Next, we 
have the regular Opposition—the Rochester, Capt. St. 
John, and the Utica, Capt. Truesdell, which leave New 
York and Albany every week-day evening at 5 o’clock.— 
Then the Diamond, Capt. Johnson, which runs on her own 
hook, leaving New-York and Albany on alternate week-day 
evenings at 5 o’clock. 

We understand that all these are first-rate boats, in the 
best order, ably commanded, carefully managed, and re- 
plete with accommodations. We know it with regard to 
the opposition boats.. None of them race except the Roch 
ester, and she is so swift she can’t well help it. If any man 
feels oppressed by the sultry weather, let him just step on 
board of her: she will either find a breeze or make one 
somewhere. The Utica is one of the smallest, lightest of 
the mammoth boats—goes ahead smartly and steadily, and 
is sometimes in Albany at daylight, while her more gigantic 
rival is still wheezing and straining on the Overslaugh.— 
She is always in good condition. As to the Diamond, she 
has lately been improved by the addition of a new sleeping 
cabin on deck—an excellent idea for the dogdays—and, 
drawing but 30 inches of water, hardly knows where the 
Overslaugh is. If there are any better boats than these 
three, we know not where to look for them; and those who 
take either in their way to Saratoga or the West will find 
the passage up the Hudson among their pleasantest recol- 
lections of the tour. 


Jail Burnt.—The jail at Norwich was burnt down on Sa- 


turday night last, together with the dwelling bouse of the jail- 
er. The fire was occasioned by the attempt of a prisoner to 








burn the leck of his door, and thus meke his esca 
[New Haven Herald. 
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The Sussex County Register says that M. Meacham, of 
that place, caught an O¢ter-in that vicinity three weeks 
since, which he has succeeded in rendering perfectly docile 
and obedient. It follows him like a dog, and a child may 
handle it with entire impunity. He killed its mate and its 
mother; but he is now cunfident that if he had not done so, 
he could have made a business of rearing Otters for market. 





Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, it is rumored, will shortly resign 
the post of Secretary of the Navy, and be succeeded by James 


--K. Paulding, Esq., now Naval Agent at this port. Mr. 


Paulding writes decent novels, funny stories, is a capital Lo- 
co-Foco, none of your make-believes, and would make a very 
good Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, it appears, has declined the Chief 
Justiceship of New Hampshire, and will hold on to Treasury. 
We regret it. 





Oaks for the Parlor.—If you hang an acorn by a string 
about half an inch above the surface of some water contain- 
ed in a hyacinth glass, it will throw down long white roots, 
while its stem will rise upwards and become decorated with 
bright green and delicate leaves. When it grows over the 
hyacinth glass, it becomes a very pretty object. 

Query ?—When the tree grows up, how is it to be taken 


out of doors? 





Dont Kitt your Bres.—The bee and the silk worm are 
almost the only insects permanently useful to man, and it 
has always been a source of regret that the rich stores of 
the first could not in ordinary cases be obtained without the 
destruction of the owner. This difficulty can now be obvia- 
ted in any easy manner. 

Mr. Cotton lately read before the Ashmolean Soc. at Ox- 
ford some notices on bees, and his first position was,—*‘ nev- 
erkilla bee.’ The bee owner has in the fungus maximus 
or common puffball, a powerful instrument ready to his hands 
by which heis able to adopt a more humane and profitable 
mode of treatment. The smoke of fungus, when dried so as 
to hold fire, hasa stupifying effect on bees, and renders them 
as harmless as brimstone does, without any of its deadly ef- 
fects. By means of this, weak swarms, which would not 
live through the winter, may beunited to strong stocks. Mr. 
Cotton stated it as a fact, borne out by experiment, that a 
hive thus doubled will not consume more honey in the win- 
ter than a stock in its natural state. This was discovered 
by a Swiss pastor, De Gelior. The additional heat seems 
to serve instead of additioral food, to keep up the vitality 
of the h .lf torpid bees. He recomends acold, dry, dark room 
the colder the better, as the best winter quarters for bees.— 
They will consume less honey than if left on their summer 
stands, and will not be weahened by the loss of thousands, 
which tempted out of the premature warmth of some early 
spring day, are caught by the cold winds, fall to the ground, 
and neverriseagain. Dryness however is essential; and he 
describes the principle of ventilation, or proper airing of the 
hives in summer, as the most valuable improvement in bee 
keeping. 

Every farmer should keep bees; a few swarms to furnish 
honey for his own use if no more. They cost little, forage 
wherever the wild flower grows, have no ideas of distinction 
in landed property, and furnish the individual whv has a taste 
for s.udying the habits of insects, or observing the wonders of 
that power we call instinct, an ample field of surprige and 
gratification. Genesee Farmer 


Hres Livine anp Mean Tuinxtxc.—How much nicer 
some men are in their persons than in their minds. How 
anxious to wear the appearance of wealth and taste in things 
of outward show, while their minds and hearts are poverty 
and meanness. See one of the apes of fashion with his cox- 
combries and ostentation of luxury. His clothes must be 
made by the best tailor, his wines of the finest flavor; but his 
reading is of the poorest frivolities, or of the lowest vulgari- 
ty. In che gratification of the animal sense, he is an epi- 
cure ; but a pig is aclean feeder, compared with his mind.— 
A pig would eat good and bad, sweet and foul alike, but his 
mind has no taste except for the most filthy garbage. The 
Pig has no discrimination, and a great appeiite; but the mind 
which we describe, is satisfied with little, and that must be 
of the worst kind. 

If we could see men’s minds as we see their bodies, what 
& spectacle of nakedness, destitution and deformity we should 
beuold! Howfallen—how degraded! Tait’s Magazine. 





Tar Biusn uNseN.—A sailor who had visited the Mary- 
colony in Africa, in describing the colonists, natives, etc. 
after his return, remarked that the ladies were very 


modest and he knew they blushed, though their skin was so 
tough he could not see - : 


Potirenrss—Thrusting the head of your horse through 


ne street door into a room full of ladies, to enquire w 
lives next door. 


Sin Joun HerscueLt.—We learn from the Advertiser 
that letters have been received in London frum Sir John Her- 
schell, at the Cape of Good Hope on the 20th of January. 
This learned Astronomer hed completed his survey of the 
Southern celestial hemisphere, and intended to embark for 
England in the begining of March, and his arrival was ex- 
pedted in thecourse of May. He has made some important 
observations upon the star Argo, in the constellation of the 
same name. This star has been regarded as of the second 
magnitude, and was so considered by Sir John Herschel! 
when he observed it successively it had increased, so that 
at the date of his letter itexceeded in dimensions the great- 
er part of the stars of the first megnitude, and might be com- 
pared with the Centaur, which in brilliancy is considered 
the fourth star of tke firmament. No similar phenomenom 
has been observed in the heavens, since the celebrated star of 
Tycho Brahe, observed from 1572 to 1574. 


Devotion to Stupy.—Incessant labor—intense indus- 
try—has been one of these results. One of the Gottinger 
professors, having full use of his limbs, assured me he had 
not left his house for thirteen years. The longest walk he 
took was from his sleeping apartment to his observatory, 
both being under the same roof; “ell his adventures were” 
literally “by the fireside, and all his migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown.” Another was pointed out to me 
who, in addition to his public duties, had read fourteen 
hours a day, without intermission, from the time when he 
was nine years old. On his wedding day he read only 
eleven; but, to make up for such truancy, he rose next 
morning three hours earlier than usual. Now all this is 
absolute folly. “In vain do ye rise so early and so late take 
rest.””. Ten or twelve hours of actual intellectual exertion, 
in the course of the twenty-four, are enough for any man 
who wishes to keep the mental sap circulating briskly 
through his brains. Deprived of that wholesome circula- 
tion, the brains turn mouldy; and mouldy brains breed 
maggots. Blackwood. 





THEATRES. 

Owing to extreme warm weather, the houses have been thin 
for several nights, our pleasure-seeking citizens preferring 
Niblo’s groves and ices to the su!try atmosphere of theatres. 

Miss Tree has appeare.: at the Park in the Love Chase, and 
drew a very fashionable house on the first night of her perfurm- 
ance in it. Her conception of the character of ‘ Constance’ dif- 
fers from that of others we have seen, but still we do not think 
she plays the part as well as Mrs Shaw. On Monday night 
the ‘ Lady of Lyons’ was again brought forward, in which Miss 
Tree and Mr. Murdock both appeared. If the principal per- 
formers had known their parts, we might, perhaps, have seen 
the play well acted. Murdock left out one or more of the most 
beautiful passages, and murdered several others. As Miss 
Tree studied the whole of her part in the two days previous tu 
performing it, we only wonder that she did so well. 

We should like to know what authority Placide has for re- 
peating the wish two or three times “that his comrades may be 
tolerably well pleased with Lyons.” The new opeta in which 
Caradori is to appear, will be well produced in afew days.— 
Report speaks highly of it—some of the music, which we have 
heard, is really charming. 








PARK THEATRE, 

MONDAY EVENING, June 19—Ist night of Madawe CARADORI 
ALLAN—Will be presented the New Opera by Donizetti, and other en‘er- 
tainments. 

TUESDAY—Benefit of Mr. PLACIDE. 

WEDN £SDAY—2d night of Mad. CARADORI ALLAN, 

THURS DAY—Benefit of Mr. RICHINGS. 

FRIDAY—2d night of Mad. CARADORI ALLAN. 

SATURDAY—Benefit of Mr. and Nrs. CHIPPENDALE, 

> Admission —Box, $1 09 ; Pit, 50 cts.; Gallery, 37}. Doors open 

jt curtain rises at 7}. 








FMaccvied, 
On Sunday, by Rev. Geerge Coles, John M. Marden to Mary C., 
daughter of the late Richard Jaques, all of this city. . 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Anthon, Bayard Boyd to Manette, daugh- 
ter of R. R. Lansing, Esq. 
Also, by Rev. Mr. Potts, Frederic H. Wolcott to Abby Woolsey, 
daughter of G. G. Howland, Esq. 
Also, by Rev. J. H. Price, Tunis C. Brower to Angeline R., daugh- 
ter of the late George Ryerson, all of this city. 
On the 4th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Joshua Leland, of Pa., 
to Agnes Stone, of this city. 
At Brooklyn, on Tuesday, by His Honor the Mayor, Henry S. Ua- 
derhill to Mary T., daughter of Richard Doty, Esq. 


Died, 
On Friday, James Oakley, aged 70 years. 
Also, James Buckbout, 36. 
Ov Sunday, William A. Harrison, late of the Veteran Corps of Ar- 
tillery, = WA. 
Also, Michael Paff, aged 65. 
On Monday, Peter Bogert, 82. 
Also, William Scarborough, F.sq. of Savannah, 65. 
Als«, Margaret, wife of Thomas Mulligaa, 





Also, Susan, wife of James Hinchliffe, a 
(nu Tuesday, Elizabeth, wife of Henry Betts, aged 43. 
On W ednesday, Col. Joseph A. Bogart, aged 71. 


Agents for the New-¥orker. 
































New-York, Kast Poultney, S. Mears, P. M. 
Lyman Hanford Montpelier, Senge P. Walton 
B. R. Peck, (P.0.) | South Hero, H. Adams. 
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iro, Ider T. Stokes. nections. 
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Canteibury, 8. Townsend. Norwich, M. Safford. 
Delhi, H. Levally. Yale College, Israel P. Warren 
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Paton, 8. Thayer, P. M ewpert, HH Barber. 
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Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoup. Lumberville, C. Hartiey 
Gaines, D. Gilbert. Mauch Chunk, J. W, Chapman, 
Garoga, T.D.P. Havens. Pittsburgh Wa. S. Havens, 
Goshen, H W. Elliot, m. Hall. 
Granville T.S. Hin. Reading, S Ritter. 
Greenwich, 8. Kittle, P. M. Warren, Rohe't Miles, 
Geneseo, Wwm.J Hamilton ¥ 
Hamiltoa, W. B. Burbank Wilmington, W. H. Neff, 
Hillsdale, 8.G. Smith, Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Hud:vn, H. Wilbur, . 
Homer. L. Riggs. Lynchburg, D. Murrell. 
Uvosick Falls, §. Shuilieton, Leesburg, R. G. Saunders. 
Ithaca, A B. Clark Wellsburgh, T. McCarty, P, M. 
Jamestown, E, F. Warren. Winchester, Daniel Frost. 
King’s Ferry, D. Adams. Wheeling, RJ.Garw 
Little Falls, E.M. Griffing, North Carolina. 
Lysander, C. ©, Hubbar Hill-borough, Wm. Cain, 
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T THE WESTFIELD INSTITUTE, Westfield, Essex county, 

New-Jersey, Young Gentlemen are boarded and educated by 
Perer P. Goon, (for mauy years Principal of the Pestalozzian Inst:- 
tute, New-York.)—Very full iculars of the location, terms and 
course of instruciion, of the e ——— may be had at the 
Rev. Eli Baldwin's, No. 145 Green street, New-York; and at Mr. Z. 
Bannister’s, No. 16 Nerth Second Street, Philadelphia. Parents and 
Guardians interested in the education and welfare of their children 











and wards be furnished with the same in pam: form, free of 
expense, by addressing a note through the pos to the Princi- 
pal, at Westfield. 


OF The number of scholars is limited to twenty, under the sole and 
personal charge of the Privcipal—forming, in the strictest and best 
sense, a family school. The total expense for each scholar will not 
exceed $75 00 per session. The summer session commences the first 
Mondiay in May, and the winter session the first Monday in Novem~- 





ber, of each year. Scholars are received at any time, and charged 
accordingly. a2l 2m 

















Neo sound is heard but pleasure, 
Ne echo on the gale, 

Bat Music's varied measure, 
Aleng that happy valc; 

















On breezy piniou mournful eve came singing, 
Over the silent hills, and to the glades 

And violet-beds a stream of odurs bringing 
And waking music in the forest-shades ; 

For ’twas the time when the lone cotter, wending 
His silent way along the foot-paths dim, 

Sought his loved home, where gentle voices blending 
Sent up the music of an evening hymn. 


A lovely length of moon-lit waters lightly’ 
Broke into sudden brightness on the strand, - 


The stars looked out upon the stilly land ; 

But sadly ‘neath them gleamed two lovely faces, 
(Ob, fearful things, and sad, the stars «lo see !) 
For they were strangers, roami 

A mother with her boy beside her knee. 


Her only shelter was the blue-arched heaven, 
As to her child's she bent her earnest fuce, 
For well she knew another whispering even 


And, as she saw the quivering tear-drop springing 
Into his eyes, and 


* Boy ! I would fain return thy fond caresses, 
But T must pat thee from my heart away, 
On the cold earth to lay ; 
Aad though upon thee hunger harshly presses, 
Planting within thee deep its gnawing fangs, 
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SRB BASE OF ROSBS, 
WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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SECOND VERSZ. THIRD VERSE. 
For all that seuse can covet, | 9T is said, the world above us But if this earth diseloses 
Each joy that earth can show, Is one eontinued flow Delights unknown el 
Is lavish’d there to prove it, Of joy with those that love us; °T is at the feast of roses 
The brightest spot below. Perhaps it may be so: Within thy vale, Cashmere. 
From the Louisville Journal. ‘For I have wandered till I’m worn and weary, When the night-winds make moan; 
THE DYING MOTHER. Seeking a shelter for thy little head, And when the forest-leavee above thee shiver, 
Or a spare crust of bread ; To calmly lay thee ‘neath their solemn shade, 
But have found none ; - “eape a, and dreary, And not to be afraid. ' 
Ilay me down beneath the quiet sky 4 a aten 
i For He who in His glory, dwells above thee— } 
Cutten Gan, Sep, Os Se. Who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb, 
‘It is, alas! a mournful thing to leave thee With a deep Sabbath calm 
In this cold world to thy young thoughts alone, Will fill thy heart, and in His mercy love thee, 
For ch! when I am gone, And on thy weakness bend a pitying eye, 
No smiling mother will at eve receive thee, And in thy need draw sigh. Wheeling 
ee — , oy anes ayes ‘ And now, farewell! The early morn will wake thee 
. Unto a fearful sight—thy mother, child, 
While, through the sky’s soft, fleecy fret-work, brightly ‘But thou wilt think upon the prayer T taught thee in a forest wild ; ; TRAVELS | 
When life with us flowed smvothly as a song And sudden sorrow, like a storm, will shake thet; Ina Sea 
Our native hills among ; But God will still the tempest in thy breast. Tuomas 
And how at noon-tide I have often brought thee, + A blessingvn thee—rest!’ ME Tuite is t 
through strange places— In thy young beauty, - ny. — side, ——— all, in th 
; : in th 
With all a motker’s pride. ; THE NEW.-YOR QUARTO)— 4 va » in th 
‘ And when for rest thou seek’st the rich man’s dwelling, _| Is published ever Setarday evening, at No. 127 Nassau street dated | 
Should he from his bright mansion bid thee flee, H. GREELEY, W. M. ELDRIDGE, E. G. PAIGE, Prime, I somowhiar , 
Speaking harsh things to thee, Terms—Three Dollars and a Half per annum ) $10, of livens his 
Would find ber form a thing for Death's embrace; Let not thy heart with dark despair be swelling, wy =e year and a bulf; Three copies a year for bi P 
: For as thee will be ae vapeet sod, pies for $15, emer all number) w; 
ard him ask for bread, If thou wilt trust in . OF Mr. W.B. Sturtzvanr, long a local Agent for Lietienan 
Swift thoughts like lightning thro’ her brain went winging, ‘ And each pale lily, o’er the waters stooping, pid — sp eee cannes = ins at oe ’ na 
And thus she poured them o’er his fair young head : From its pure alabaster vase will shed siness concerns through a portion of the State of New- e ra 
A gleam about thy head; . trust none of our patrone will on this account neglect to ‘t ‘ 
And the red berries, in rich clusters drooping remittances by their usual opportunities of the season, 85 candor, .H, 
From many a bended bough in this dark wood, months before Mr. 8. can be enabled to call on the Of tistakes 
will be thy fragrant food. even of those that be may ultimately visit. We " 
P - good offices of our friends in such towns a8 he may din 
‘For thou muet wander by each low-voiced river, a a obligation for any aid him toward . pme of 
And school iby timid to be alone of our patronage. © teations, wi 


cannot stay thy pangs. 











